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Executives Wonder 
What Next Step of 


Agents Will Be 


Naticnal Association Leaders in 
Milwaukee Floor Discussion, 
Talked of Swinging “Big 
Stick” 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES 


Demands of Own Personal Busi- 
ness Led President Bell to 
Decline Re-election; Con- 
vention Items 


\fter reading the reports of the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents’ 
convention in’ Milwaukee last week, es 
pecially what was said on the floor by T. 
C. Moffatt, Fred J. Cox, A. G. Chapman 
and Frank R. Bell, (leaders of the asso 
ciation), and the single resolution passed, 
company executives are wondering if a 
new crisis has arisen between compani 
and the National Association of Insurance: 
Agents. They are asking if the associa 
tion is to act in some radical manner: in 
other words, what will be the next step? 

There can be no doubt that the associa 
tion leaders think there are certain com 
panies which have incurred the displeasure 
of the association, and the demand was 
for punishment. 


What Cox and Moffat Said 


To illustrate. Mr. Cox said: 


If agents do not carry into action resolutions 
they pass the latter are not worth a damu 
No matter how good the officers and executive 
committee of the National Association are, we 
cannot protect cur business unless the 10,000 
members of this association function. It’s 1 
use raising hell here if you go home and pro 
ceed to let George do it. We have come to the 
vital point in our career. We have the machin 
ery to act. The question is what are we going 
to do? 


_Mr. Moffat, in discussing separation in 
cidents and bank agency appointments, 
which he said jeopardized the American 
Agency System, declared: 

These actions should stimulate us to take 
Proper, conservative action at once that will in 


sure the safety of our profession and guard it 
against disintegration by ruthless competition. 


Chapman Bell Comments 


Mr. Chapman said: 

If we, members of this association and repre 
senting as I believe the pick of the local agency 
force of the United States, countenance ruthless 
methods at any one point without a universal 
protest we but encourage the same ruthlessness 


elsewhere. For such companies | say “The ig 
Stick!” 


Mr. Bell said: 

We have found little, if any (especially this 
year) sincere desire on the part of companies 
through their various and sundry organizations) 
to co-operate with us. Is it not time for com 
panies and agents alike to clean house? 

In a letter to the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, George D. Markham 
of St. Louis, made this among other state- 
ments: “Should agents continue to feed 
these offenders?” Mr. Markham referred 


(Continued on page 26) 








A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
of successful business operation. 
Absolute security. Excellent service and facilities. 





PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 


100 William Street, New York 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Burglary & Theft, Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 


142 years 
World-wide interests. 
































EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 
Home Office Building 





in Des Moines 


ers, agents and friends. 


With increased facilities, it is now 
better prepared than ever before 
to render service to its policyhold- 











“The Superlative Degree of Service 
formance Beyond Obligation.” 











“Pennmutualism”’ 


At the top of PENNMUTUALISM, one of our three monthly Agency pub- 
lications, is this definition of that unusual word: 


It describes life insurance at its best, and is therefore, as it ought to be, 
a Company ideal and is not “advertising bunk.” 
work of this great and vigorous Company energizing and inspiring Home 
Office and Field alike. 


We have places for men and women who are animated by its spirit. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 


Helpfulness that is Unselfish 


It is a vital force in the 




















Valorization Is 
Insurance Problem 
on the Continent 


Life Insurance Compenias Cannot 
Pay Their Obligations in Gold 
Currency and Keep Going 


NEWSPAPERS AGITATE IT 


Question Contiimelly Discussed in 
Parliaments of Central Europe; 
Investments of Companies 


By Bela Deutsch, Budapest 

lalorisation—Pact or process of 
altempting to give an arbilrary marke. 
value or price to a commodity by gov- 
ernmental interference, as by main- 
faining a purchasing fund, making 
loans to producers to enable them to 
hold their products, elec. 

“Valorization” is the most difficult 
problem of all the defeated countries 
struggling with the catastrophe of their 
depreciated national currencies. The 
problem lies in the question how to ar- 
range claims and obligations dated from 
before the war. The problem is partly 
olved by certain paragraphs of the 
Peace Treaty, which settled such claim and 
obligation relations existing between the 
subjects of different countries. But the 
antewar claims and obligations of the sub- 
jects within the defeated countries are still 
diseussed in the Parliaments of these 
tates and could not be brought nearer to 
the solution. The fate of mortgages, sav- 
ings bank deposits, pensions, guarautee 
funds and state obligations are equally 
pending, and the arrangement of the ante- 
war life insurance policies is the core of 
the problem. 


Collected in Gold 

fhe insurance companies collected the 
premiums of life policies, which are due 
at the present time, some beiore the war 
and partly during the war in full-valued 
eoid currency. If they would now honor 
such policies equally in converted gold- 
value, instead of the nominal value, which 
is thoroughly inadequate in paper money, 
this proceeding would strengthen , the 
haken trust of the public towards the 
companies. Unfortunately, there are quite 
a series of hindrances making it impossible 
to comply with this wish of policyholders. 

It is undeniable that millions were added 


to the reserve funds of the companies 
from the premiums paid in the Jast ten 
years. These reserve funds are properly 
the ‘common assets of the parties, and even 


in case of bankruptcy they cannot be 
spent to satisfy other obligations. Let us 
see, however, in what values these re- 
serve funds have been invested and 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Has been writing accident insurance since 1864—the pioneer! * 
; . L 
Has double the commercial accident insurance business of any other company in the ch 
world. th 
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Has been wriling guaranteed low-cost life insurance since 1865. Has total life insur- 0 
ance in force of over $2,400,000,000, insuring over 1,100,000 lives. up 
a 
Leads all insurance companies in volume of automobile liability and property damage 
Insurance. | 
Leads the world in all forms of employer-employee insurances. 
, Q . =a 
Had insured January 1, 1924, under group life policies, 616,000 families, for $619,- : 
000,000—the largest amount carried in any fre in the world! he 
Has 57 per cent more liability and compensation business than any other company, 
off 
Has more than 88,000 employers of labor insured by compensation policies. i 
° > ° . ° ~ ° er ie 
Has paid for the prevention of accidents more than $11,947,422. Inspection Divi- Hi 
sion employees 474. re 
i 
Agents and brokers, over 40,000. In addition, has more than 5,000 Ticket agents. | ‘a 
1 
Has paid claims of over $390,848,546. Has 87 main field adjusting offices, with numer- - 
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ous subdivisions. No matter where you travel in the United States or Canada you 6 
cannol get far from a service office of The Travelers. hi 
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Aetna Life Conference of Managers. 
First of the Kind Company Has Held. 
Proved Successful in Every Way 








Managers Rank High in Civie Life of Their Communities 





President Brainard Made a Hit By His Concise, Clear-Cut Style of Talking, 
Outstanding Abilities and Democratic Manner; Innovations of Com- 
pany Announced By Vice-President and Actuary E. E. Cammack 
Well Received; Many Good Speakers On Program 


The executives of the Aetna Life re 
turned to Hartford this week happy 
wer the managers’ conference held at 
the Homestead, Virginia Hot Springs 
for four days last week. It was a suc 
cess in every” particular. 

\lthough one of the greatest of the 
life companies the Aetna managers had 
never been in conference with each 
other before. When they gathered un 
der one roof it was seen immediately 
that they were an unusual collection of 
men, many of them of the strong, sub 
stantial type who are community lead 
crs. The executives may have been 
nervous before the convention as to 
what kind of oratorical talent was in 
the managerial ranks, as naturally there 
had not been opportunity to know which 
ones would get over and which net. 
As the conference progressed, KK. A. 
Luther, agency secretary, who was. the 
chairman, could not hide a pleased ex 
pression as most of the speakers “made” 
the footlights in fine stvle. Moreover, 
there wasn't a bore in the crowd; not 
ene of the type which wants to jump 
up every ten minutes or so to make a 
-peech. 

kok Ok 
Always Something Doing 

No time was wasted in the program 

vas all business. 

“We have a responsibility to the In 
urance Departments of the various 
‘said Mr. Luther im explaining 
the crowded) program. “We are not 
here to play, but to werk; to benefit 
each other.” 

Mr. Luther made a good presiding 
officer. Elis idea of reaching a desti 
nation is to travel directly towards it. 
He wastes no time on frills and did 
not once attempt to teli a funny story 
His introductions were shert and with 
out an extraneous word and he has the 
respect of all the managers because 
they believe in’ his” sineerity. Luther 
is the kind of a man who if he applied 
for a job as an agent with a manager 
he had never seen betore, could go to 
the manager after being out in the 
field for a couple of days, and get from 
him anything he had. 

Ok 


states,’ 


Training Standarization Coming Soon 


The convention was not only illumi 
hating to the managers by reason of the 
first hand information they get from 
such men as Hugh D. Hart, I. J. Muma, 
J. 'M. Woodhouse, Kk. H. L. Gregory, 
PeoW. Simpson, Gordon H. Campbell, 
J. H. Bard G. R. Churchilf, F. D. 
Crawshaw, S. M. Carson and C. Jenney 
on agency building, but there were the 
important changes told the convention 
by KE. E. Cammack, the actuary, which 


were published in Tie Eastern UN 
DERWRITER last week; and there was 
great progress made in the matter ot 
standardization of methods in securing 
and training agents. That there is a 
right and wrong way to find, hire and 
train agents, and that the information 


is to be so standardized as to become 
available to all managers is one of the 
principal thoughts carried home from 
the Hot Springs conference. 
x OF 
Proud of Their President 

Nothing gave the managers at Hot 
Springs such a warm, pleasurable feel- 
ing-as te: find through face to face con- 
tact that they had a president for whom 
they could feel affection and in whom 
they could repose trust. Morgan Brain 
ard is that kind of a president. In four 
days he made every manager feel that 
he had a personal interest in him, and 
he won their respect by his easy but 
conunanding appearance on the floor. 
Mr. Brainard is not one who loves the 
limelight; his associates in Hartford 
even say that he was sure before the 
convention that he would have stage 
fright, but he got over gracefully. Not 
only is he an unusually capable 
executive, with a bread knowledge of 
finance and insurance, but he has those 
every day, normal, democratic instinets 
which make him want to know who won 
the Wills-Firpo fight and the Meadow 
Brook international polo match. — If 
there is anything which irritates the 
average insurance agent, general agent 
or manager it is “an upstage” president. 
Nothing like that about Morgan B. 
Brainard. 

Incidentaily, all those who have noted 
the vreat progress of the Aetna Life 
under the Brainard regime and the pep 
quality which has been introduced in 
its administration have wondered how 
it happened. Mr. Brainard told the con- 
ference about it last week. Soon after 
he was made president he was con 
vratulated by one of the leading citizens 
of Hartiord—not an insurance man 
who added to his felicitations the com 
nent that the Aetna Life was 
ing giant.” That remark stuck. 

The new pre ident decided to awaken 
the giant; and at the present time it ts 


“a sleep 


doing less sleeping than the Prince of 
Wales does between midnight and 6 
o'cleck in the morning. 

ued 


Women Agents 


Discussion of women agents occupied 


part of the program at Het Springs for 
about fifteen minutes, the. subject undet 
review being that of training agents, 
\iter one manager had expressed his 
disappointment with the experience he 
had with women, based largely on the 
amount of his time they consumed and 
his statement that they frequently re 


“garded. suggestions as personal repri 


mands, William Ford of Cincinnati came 
through with a ringing defense of the 
women agents and teld of one in his 
aveney who will write half a million 
this vear. When she started she wrote 
mostly women and small policies. Now 
she writes both large and small policie 
and men do not. frighten her at. all, 
judging by the number who sign appli 
cations. Her name is Nellie EK. High 
and she was cost clerk of the National 
Supply Co. befere carrying a rate book 
ok 
Knows Many of the Great 

I. He L. Gregory, San Francisco man 
ager of the Aetna, recently returned 
from lurope, where he had the privilege 
of meeting many notables. He probabh 
has as large acquaintance among 
celebrities as any man in the busine 

not only the men who have six and 
seven figure check books, but persons o1 
talent and reputation im the world of 
art, literature, the drama and polities 
Many of his best) friends irc writiny 
nen or artists and during his luropean 
trip he had the privilege and accepted 
it of meeting prominent Europeans in 
their homes. 


A Fighting Diplomat and a Diplomatic 
Fighter 

“Jerry” Eubank—G. A. Eubank, of 
Hart & Kubank, managers of the Aetna 
Life, New York, would be bad man 
for an Kast Side bandit te hold up at 
night on a dark street, as it would prob 
ably result in’ the bandit’ 
wallop on the jaw and going to a hos 
pital. When fourteen vears old Eubank 
ran away from home and enlisted in 
the Umited States Navy \iter some 
vears he was appointed to Annapoli 
He probably holds the record tor short 
entered the 


wetting a 


attendance there as he 


“ra of Lower Interest Earnings 


President) Brainard ¢ the Aetna re 
flected some thoughts going through 
the minds of investment officers Gt life 
insurance companies when he discussed 
interest earnings at the Hot Springs 
convention, touching also the subject 
of participation and dividends with his 
own company. He said in part: 

“One is on dangerous ground when 
he enters the field of prophecy, but I 
feel at this time that the country -is 
entering upon an era of lower interest 
earnings. This is important to life in 
surance Companies, especially to those 


having large investments im mortgage 


loans. The investments of life insur 
ance companies are not all carning 
maximum interest. They may not earn 
so much in the future as they have 


averaged in the past few year We feel 
that anv inecrease.in our participating 
department must be one that we can 
carry out, no matter what condition 
confront us. The present indications are 
that there will be an increase; however, 
a posstble reduced interest return mad¢ 
me make the decision that there be no 
increase in our dividend scale for, 1925. 


\cademy one day, married the next 
and was fired the third day; at least 
he was in the historic school and out 
of it, all in a week. He continued in the 
Navy, however, for sometime. 

When the World War was on he was 
over in France as aide to the fiery 
\dnural Plunkett, now commandant of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and was at 
the front for months with the naval 
guns which participated in several of 
the” major engagements of the war. 
He accompanied Plunkett to the head- 
quarters of General Pershing at Chau- 
mont on the occasion of a now historic 
interview. Admiral Plunkett had = net 
been properly respecttul to a fresh young 
general who had given an unnecessary 
order which had infuriated the old ad 
mural, and Pershing sent for him. 
Pershing started to lay down the law to 
Plunkett and Plunkett came right back 
with repartee finally walking out on the 
commander-in-chief without — saluting. 
It was a litthe embarrassing for the life 
insurance man to be a witness of this 
event, but after it was all over he was 
vlad he saw it 
Kubank plaved football on 
Incidentally, as well as 
running a suceessiul general ageney in 
Detroit, which he leaves to live in New 
York, he has been rolling up personal 
production at the rate ol $2,000,000 a 


Kor vears 
Dav teams 


veal De pite his AveTeSSIVENeSS eu 
bank 4 liplomiat, there being few bet 
ter students of human nature anywhere. 


Purpose of the First Aetna Managers’ 


Conference 


What wa the purpose al the Aetna 
Managers Conference in Hot Spring 
Va. last week? Here are the reasons 
as circulated by the company 


len vetting acquainted with each 
other. 


Interchange of ideas in and out of 


C onterence 

Consideration of world affairs 

Consideration of America’s affairs. 

Consideration of Life Insurance gen 
erally the country over 

Consideration of our business the 
country over compared to all other com 
palites 

Consideration of our total business 
compared to previou records, 

Review our past 

Inventory our present 

(imipse of our future 

Teach the General Agent his job. 

Feach that the “big job” is to get, 
train and work with high grade full 
tiie men 

Learn how and where to get such 
Wie 

Learn how te train them. 

Criticise constructively the company 
and its attitude or actions 

(riticise constructively this depart 
ment and its attitude or actions. 

oO wive and receive suggestions. 


| 
‘To increase co operation. 
To interchange viewpoints 
| 


( 
he /lome Office to get the Field view- 


The /yeld. to get the Home Office 
vit Wwpomt, 
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Aetna Life Managers’ Conference 





To make possible the building of an 
agency organization and as a result the 
securing of the business we all want 
and believe possible. s 

To transmit to the Managers the 
vision which we have of our business— 
to breaden and increase the vision of 
each Manager as to the possibilities in 
our business 

To teach the Managers to transmit 
this vision to their men. 

An Aetna connection is getting to be 
and going to be a privilege. This will 
enable Managers to pick and choose 
their men and not grab premiscuously 
anyone who is willing to go into the Life 
Insurance business. 

A General Agency with the Aetna is 
fast becoming a franchise to be sought 
by big men in Life Insurance. 

To retain this franchise means—hard 
work. 

“Success comes to him who hustles 
while he waits.” 


a 


Campbell Makes Good Impression 

There was considerable interest taken 
by the Aetna managers who had _ not 
previously seen Gordon H. Campbell of 
Little Rock in a “once over” of that 
gentleman when his turn came to speak. 
As a manager in a sparsely settled state 
he has done wonders. Campbell is quiet, 
polished and a keen student of men. In 
building up the Aetna Life’s business in 
Little Rock his general agency has used 
full page ads in daily papers mest ef- 
fectively. These advertisements have 
signalized some unusual achievement by 
a man, a group of men or the agency. 
These ads with their distinctly personal 
touch have had an indirect but impor- 
tant bearing upon new men going with 
the agency. They have attracted the at- 
tention of the best type of salesmen and 
when their thoughts turned to insurance 
have created a desire to affiliate with 
the Aetna. When negotiating with new 
men Mr. Campbell often tells them to 
see any local bank or trust company 
to learn how the agency stands. No one 
in Little Rock stands any better. The 
agency has found that intelligent. cir- 
culars bring good results. 

* * * 


Holcombe’s Personal Efficiency Test For 
Managers 


John M. Holcombe, Jr., manager of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, in his talk to Aetna managers last 
week, said that at intervals it would be 
a good thing for general agents and 
managers to check themselves up. Here 
is his questionnaire check-up: 

1. Am I a gocd manager of men? 
Who says so? What method proves I 
am? 

2. How many times have I had dif- 
ferences with my men during the past 
week? Whose fault? 

3. Am I easy to anger? Who says 
sor 

4. Are my 
Why? 

5. Do I know why some do? 
I knew it? 

6. Why don't all increase in efficiency ? 
What have I done to help the inef- 
ficient ? 

7. Have I rewarded my best men? Is 
my method of rewarding productive of 
better results in sales and_ contest? 
What proves it? 

8. Are they 
know? 

9. What have I done to make them 
do their best? 

10. Did it get their best? 
know ? 

11. Did I get down early and stay 
late?) Why the latter? 

12. What was the increase over the 
month before? Why? Over the same 
month last year? Why? 

13. What was the increase over the 
month before? Why? Over the same 
month last year? Why? 


salesmen increasing sales? 


How do 


satished? How do I 


How de I 


“We Don’t Want Our 
Competitor’s Group 
Renewals,” Cammack 


AND TELLS MANAGERS REASONS 


Would Weaken Morale With Employers 
and Also Be Expensive; Actuary 
Gets Fine Send Off 


One cf the most pleasant features of 
the Aetna Life convention in Hot 
Springs was the reception given to the 
vice-president and actuary, EF. FE, Cam- 
mack, by the general agents when he 
appeared to explain the changes in 
forms, plans, ete. and the tribute paid 
to him by President Brainard. The 
president had expressed the desire to in- 
troduce the actuary and he did so in a 
most felicitous manner. He told how 
Cammack, a young man frem South 
Africa, had come into the Home Office 
looking for a job; how he had been 
given one in a minor capacity; how he 
had labored most conscientiously , and 
painstakingly, “making his own job;” and 
how he had developed until he had be- 
come one of the most valuable men in 
the business. He is so recognized 
everywhere in insurance. 


A Good Speaker 


Mr. Cammack wriggled under the 
president’s praise, evidently embarrassed. 
Also, it was his first appearance as a 
speaker before a large body of Aetna 
men. He looks young for what he has 
done, but sc do most actuaries. Like 
actresses their ages change about once 
in five years and there is one of their 
ranks—M. A. Linton of Philadelphia— 
who looks the same in 1924 as he did in 
1914. 

“It’s playing with figures that does 
it,” said a member of the Actuarial 
Society of America to the writer. “You 
see when we get busy with that formula 
stuff and these tables which are just 
as important on one. side of the 
decimal point as on the other, why we 
haven't any time for those things which 
most people worry about.” 

Despite his embarrassment Mr. Cam- 
mack turned out a good address, ex- 
plaining everything as clearly as could be. 
And when he got all through talking 
about the changes he said he wanted 
to speak of group insurance, and he 
thereupon offered the convention the 
following comments on the subject, in- 
cluding some good advice about groups: 

“Group Insurance is only about ten 
years old. There are approximately 
two and one-half billions of insurance 
in force, insuring some two and one-half 
millions of industrial workers, and 
counting the families cf these people, 
extending protection to seven or eight 
millions of persons. Of this insurance, 
the Aetna Life has approximately one- 
quarter. We have between six and 
seven hundred millions of insurance in 
force, insuring between six and seven 
hundred thousand persons. 

“We are proud of this volume. We 
are more proud that this insurance is 
written on a sound basis. Group In- 
surance has proved a medium through 
which our managers have been able 





14. What am I doing to improve that 
result? 

15. Do I go to commercial club meet- 
ings, sGcial meetings, public affairs, more 
or less than I did last year? Why? 

16. How do I feel about the business? 
Do I want to sell out? Do I think this 
is the kind of business I belong in? 
Why? 

17. Am I growing more than my com- 
petitors? How do I know? 


to furnish insurance to the classes who 
need insurance most, but with whom 
they have been unable heretofore to 
come in contact. 

“The insurance has been satisfactory 
to the empleyers. The sound basis 
upon which Group Insurance rests lies 
in the imposition of two fundamental 
underwriting rules. The application of 
these rules must in many instances ap- 
pear to you to be unreasonable and I 
want to explain the reason for them in 
order that we may get your full co- 
operation. 


Two Cornerstones of Group 


“There are two cornerstones to the 
Group business. 

“First, is our rule that we do not 
want our  competitor’s business. Ii 
ever the practice came into vogue of 
competing for renewals on anniversary 
dates, involving the payment of first 
commissions each year, the expense of 
issuing certificates and installing the 
Group Insurance plan, of destroying in 
the minds of the employes, their be- 
lief in the permanency of the insurance, 
the death knell of Group Insurance 
would be sounded. The expense rate 
in the conduct of the business would be 
so increased that there would be no 
large risks carried in the old line com- 
panies. Large employers would become 
self-insurers. 

“It may be that in some cases there 
seems to be a legitimate reason for 
transferring the insurance on acccunt 
of poor service or for some other 
reason. We want you to advise the 
assured to take the matter up with his 
insurance carrier, who will surely ad- 
just matters. We want you to exercise 
your influence to get the policy renewed 
with a competitor just as honestly as 
you would to get one of our own policies 
renewed with curselves. You must not 
refuse to make a quotation, that would 
be discrimination, but I know enough 
of the insurance business to have learned 
that if you do not go after the busi- 
ness, it will not come to you. 


Stands By Sixty-Cent Rule 


“The other cornerstone is our so- 
called Sixty-Cent Rule. Some twenty 
years ago assessment insurance had 
grown to huge proportions. It was easy 
to build up an assessment association. 
People purchased insurance for $8 or 
$9 a thousand, and eagerly sought this 
type of insurance. But, as the average 
age in the association increased, the 
rate went up, and the younger mem- 
bers deserted the association to go to 
a new association, and this caused a 
further increase in rate, and _ finally 
brought disaster. 

“Group Insurance is assessment in- 
surance, but the dangers have been re- 
moved. Group Insurance is written on 
a sound basis, and the soundness lies 
in our insisting that the employee shall 
not pay more than Sixty Cents a month 
per Thousand of Insurance, and_ that 
the employer pays the balance. 

“The average age of the employes 
of a railroad for example, is about the 
same today as it was ten years ago, and 
it will be about the same ten years 
hence. You cannot run a railroad with 
old men. The average rate is $10 or 
$12 per annum per Thousand cf Insur- 
ance, and if you can keep all the em 
ployes insured, it will not increase. 
Now, if no employee is charged more 
than Sixty Cents a month per Thousand 
of Insurance, it is attractive to all, and 
all will accept the insurance and retain 
it. Even the young men are paynig no 
more for their insurance than the going 
price for Term Insurance fer their age. 
If we were to charge $1 a month per $1,- 
000, or $1.25, or $1.50, the young men 
would pay more than the insurance was 
worth, and the outcome _ eventually 
would surely be the dropping out of 
the young men, with a constantly in- 
creasing rate for those who were left,” 


H. D. Hart on Right and 
Wrong Kind of Manager 


HIS TALK AN _— INSPIRATION 


New York Manager Has No Use for 
Selfish Type of General Agent; 
Responsibility for Salesmen 


Hugh D. Hart, of Hart & Eubank, man- 
agers of the Actna Life in New York, was 
a prominent figure at the Aetna Life con- 
vention in Hot Springs. His speech is 
happy; his tone spiritual; his delivery 
very effective. Called upon to speak sev- 
eral times he made this talk in leading a 
discussion on the task of a territorial 
manager : 


Doctor Phillips Brooks has eloquently 
expressed the spirit of what I desiretosay, 
in these words: “Sad is the day for any 
man, ‘when he becomes absoiutely satisfied 
with the life he is living, the thoughts he 
is thinking, and the deeds he is doing; 
when there ceases to be forever beating at 
the doors of his soul, a desire to do some- 
thing larger, which he knows and feels it 
was intended that he should do.” 

First of all, | am sure that no man can 
build an agency by being a hog. There 
are two types of so-called general agents 
who have tried this plan and failed. One 
is the personal producer who has used his 
general agency contract merely for the 
prestige and larger commissions it gave 
him in connection with his personal pro- 
duction. To him agents were a nuisance 
and he frankly had no time for them. 
They were always gumming up his own 
prospects; always bothering him with silly 
questions; always trying to get him to 
divide his leads with them; always trying 
to get him to help them close some of their 
prospects for them. He had the usuat 
superman’s contempt for the weaker fel- 
low, that supercilious, arrogant attitude 
that has, fundamentally, caused most of 
the wars that men have fought, and has 
blocked, more than any other single force 
in life, the progress of the world’s civili- 
zation. 


Getting Agents on His Own Terms 


The other type of hog, who masqueraded 
as a general agent, differed from his proto- 
type, in that, unlike him, he believed 
strongly in getting agents, provided he 
could get them on his own terms, and 
then bleed them to death, after he had se- 
cured them. Ile was a strong advocate, 
also, of the “square deal,” provided he 
could write his own name, in large golden 
letters, on all six sides of the square. He 
preached the doctrine that the renewal com- 
missions should go to the general 
agent; and I want to give the devil his 
due by saying, quite frankly, that he prac- 
ticed what he preached, in this regard, 
with a consistency that was almost sublime. 
| always think of him as a modern ex- 
emplar of the feudal system of the middle 
ages. He played the role of the feudal 
lord, his territory was his fife, his agents 
were his serfs, the fine home he lived i 
was his castle, and his company was the 
only sovereign in heaven or on earth to 
whom he bowed his head or bent his 
knee. The renewals that he extracted from 
his agents were nothing more or less than 
tribute paid by vassals to their lord, for 
he gave them nothing in return but a rate- 
Sek and a license, and a crusty admonition 
to work like hell 

I remember, one hot July a few years 
ago, one of those old life insurance barons 
down in Arkansas got out a letter to his 
men which ran something like this: “I am 
leaving for a month’s vacation in the cool 
Adirondacks. While I am away, I will 


expect you to keep up your production the 
same as tho I were here.” 

My friends. it takes an altruist, not a 
hog, to building a general agency, that 
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Aetna Life Managers’ Conference 


will stand, strong and secure, against the 
shocks and strains of time and competition. 


Men Must Be Trained 


We cannot build an agency unless we 

provide for the training of our men. 
santé heard general agents express surprise 
that so many of their men failed; I have 
heard them deplore the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward the business of selling life in- 
surance, and ask why life insurance is not 
regarded as one of the professions. In 
most cases these general agents were the 
kind who turn over to their men, when 
they start them out, a rate-book, a batch 
of applications and a breezy word or two 
of bunk, and allow them, thus untrained, 
to prey upon the public. 1 daresay, that 
in the days when unlettered barbers were 
surgeons, the Taity hardly regarded surgery 
as a profession. Certainly, if today a 
farmer could leave his field of hay or a 
butcher quit his slaughter house and after 
spending from one hour to one day in a 
lawyer’s office, gain admission to all the 
courts of the land, the law would degene- 
rate over night from that high profes- 
sional plane where a Bacon and a Black- 
stone and a Marshall and a Choate had 
left it, and it would merit at once the 
supreme contempt of all mankind. 

Many of you are fathers. Suppose | 
would ask you this question: “Which 
would you rather your son would be, a life 
insurance salesman or a prizefighter?” 
You do not need to answer me for I 
know already with what emphatic disgust 
you would view the suggestions that your 
son should become a prizefighter. And 
yet, did it’ ever occur to you that the 
pugilist does not go into the ring without 
adequate training? He does not bare his 
gawky hulk to the terrific pummeling of 
a crafty antagonist without first having 
pursued a course of training so intensive, 
so scientific and so methodical, that he has 
* literally transformed himself into a human 
battering ram. On the other hand, all of 
us have been guilty of sending men into the 
arena of life insurance salesmanship with- 
out first having provided them with a 
helmet, an armor and a sword. 


Alibis Won’t Do 


We cannot build an agency on a founda- 
tion of alibis. There are two alibis that 
are in current use among general agents. 
Virst, “my territory is not so good as the 
others fellow’s.” I can answer that alibi 
in two ways; the first by suggesting that 
the best way to be moved out of a poor 
territory into a richer one is to work the 
poor territory so thoroughly that the com- 
pany will move us into better field, where 
we will not “waste our fragrance on the 
desert air.” And the second answer to 
the “poor territory” alibi is the fact that 
the only state in this union where the 
Aetna leads all other companies, domestic 
and foreign, is a state which stands third 
from the bottom on the roll of states in the 
per capita insurance carried by its people, 
and where we are subjected to competition 
from twice as many companies as operate 
in the state of New York. 

And the other alibi that we hear so 
often is that of the modest man who 
simply lets himself down easy with the 
admission: “I am not so smart as the 
other general agents who are doing more 
business than TI.” T can answer that alibi 
in the terms of a philosophy which T wrote 
out for myself some tim: ago in these 
words, a philosophy which has trans- 
formed my whole life, and which I trust 
may find lodgment in your hearts too. “Tt 
is not so much the part of brilliant ca- 
pacity to make things move in this old 
world, but rather the ardent consecration 
of more humble abilities to large under- 
takings has wrought most of the miracles 
of life.” 


Quotes Dr. Huebner 


My friends, we general agents are 
charged with a most important respon- 
sibility. Not long ago, a university presi- 


dent said to me of Edward A. Woods: 





“Mr. Woods is a big man who is filling a 
small place.” The professor was decidedly 
wrong; he should have said: “There is 
a big man, who is filling one of the biggest 
jobs in the economic life of our nation.” 
I think I can tell you why. That great life 
insurance statesman, Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
tells us that if the earning power of the 
American people were capitalized on a 5% 
basis, the life values thus represented, 
would be from six to eight times as great 
as the property values in this country. An 
economist tells us that the property values 
in the United States total three hundred 
and fifty billions of dollars. If we figure 
the life values by Doctor Huebner’s more 
conservative estimate of six, rather than 
eight times the property values, then the 
life values are six times three hundred 
and fifty billions, or two trillion one hun- 
dred billion dollars. Against that gigantic 
exposure of life values. we have a life in- 
surance protection in force of only sixty 
billion dollars, a paltry sum by comparison 
with the life values that are uninsured. 
There are those of us who believe, with 
something of the crusader’s zeal, that pro 
tection of our life values constitutes the 
one and only economic salvation of the 
American people. Who are to be the most 
potent factors in bridging this great 
economic evap with life insurance? You 
and T, and the other generals of the life 
insurance armies of our country are to 
have the largest share in the performance 
of this monumental task. 


Sees Many $10,000,000 Agencies 


Now, we cannot adequately fulfill, our 
mission with agencies producing only one 
or two or three or five million dollars per 
year. We must go out of the retail busi- 
ness into the wholesale business. We must 
ston doing piece work, and gear up our 
machinery for quantity production. Not 
long ago one of our agents said to me, “T 
am thinking of starting a general agencv. 
My proposed agency can average two mil- 
lions a vear.” T said to him: “A two 
million dollar agency. in this dawning era 
of quantity production will become as 
much a curiosity as was the old-fashioned 
sninning wheel, when a thousand shuttles 
heean to spin, under the galvanic com- 
nulsion of a dvnamo.” Tam not a prophet, 
hut T am willing to hazard the nrediction, 
that within five vears there will not be a 
single Aetna agency, as much as five years 
old. that will he producine less than ten 
millions of business annually. 

Underlving all other phases of our task 
is the obligation to be aggressive. Not 
lone ago I visited a teeming wealthy city 
in the south, where a non-aggressive Aetna 
agency had supinely permitted the business 
to oo by its doors to other companies. And 
as T thought about the richness of the field 
T said to myself: “There are those among 
us who, though having a veritable empire 
stretching away at our feet. possess not 
the nroud spirit of an Alexander, to march 
forth and make conquest of it. And then. 
somehow there came into mv mind my 
favorite incident in the life of Nanoleon. 
The historian Muhlbach tells us that at 
the hattle of Marengo Nanoleon. sad and 
disheartened. believed the battle lost. He 
summoned drummer boy to his side, a 
street gamin from Paris. and ordered him to 
sornd a retreat. The drummer bov looked 
imnlorinely into the stern face of the most 
dominant militarv master who had brooded 
over a battlefield since the davs of Han- 
nibal.-and gave hack this renlv: “Sire. T 
cannot sound a retreat: Dessoix has not 
tonoht me retreat. But oh! T can beat a 
charge JT can heat a charge that will 
make the dead fall into line. T heat it at 
Todi; T beat it at Mt. Tahor: T heat it 
at the Pyramids: oh mav IT bet it here?” 
The charee was ordered, the battle wen 
and Marengo added new laurels to the 
prestice of Napoleon. 

Vou and T can learn a lesson concerning 
eur task from the example of the drummer 
hoy of Marengo. That lesson is plain: 
that no matter how discouraging our bat- 
tle may be waging, always. under al] con- 
ditions, we must beat a charge, 


Gravengaard Proves 
Oratorical Genius 


POETIC YOUNG MAN WITH FIRE 
Modern Man , 


and Woman Control 
Their Own Destiny, Thus Differ- 
ing From the Ancients 
A flaming young genius, 
very earnest, 


very poetic, 
very eloquent, wearing a 
Phi Beta Kappa key and New Republic 
glasses, having a gift of oratory 
man in the 


which 


many a Southwest with 


senatorial ambitions would pawn _ his 


ranch for, and carrying in his mind an 


amazing memory for the 


names of the 
great classic figures of 
entered the life insurance business. He 
swept a convention of the Aetna Life 
managers off their feet in Hot Springs 
last week, and, unless the present writer 
is a poor prophet, will soen be swamped 
with invitations from life underwriters’ 
organizations to address them. 

His name is H. P. Gravengaard; he 
is with the Home Office of the Aetna, 
and at the present time he is engaged in 
writing the history of the company. 
If he is as good a writer as he is a 
talker this book will be a Six Best 
Seller. 


Was Stranger To Audience 


history, has 


Gravengaard was a complete surprise 


to the Aetna managers. They had never 
heard of him before as he has been 
with the company only a short time, 
but he was highly praised by K. A. 


Luther as he presented him to the con- 
vention and so was given close attention 
at the start. And that’s all he needed. 
It cnly took him a few minutes to get 
under way and soon he had everybody 
entranced as he jumped from ancient to 
modern times, picking up life insurance 
similes, symbols and analogies on the 
way, and juggling them as skillfully as 
W. C. Fields does tennis balls. The 
best thing he said was that in past cen 
turies men and women were the 
creatures of fate and accepted their 
destinies with philosophy and_ resigna- 
tion, but in the present and future a man 
can control his own. destiny and that 
cf his family through life insurance. 
His title was “The Life Insurance Man 
of the Future.” When Mr. Graven- 
gaard got through describing the plane 
which the future agent should occupy 
no agent would be willing to swap the 
job of agent for president of the United 
States if he could realize Mr. Graven- 
gaard’s expectations and requirements. 


His Identity 


Who is this young man and what did 
he do before he jeined the Aetna fam- 
ily? 

Well, he was educated in a number 
of schools, has degrees of bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of divinity; was a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary and held nu- 
merous offices of trust in educational and 
other centers; and is an expert sales- 
man, having, when young, gone out 
selling bcoks (house to house canvass), 
and made as much as $32 a day. 

Those students of politics and of the 
younger generation who say that oratory 
is a lost art should make a new sur- 
vey. After hearing Gravengaard they 
may be prepared to change their minds. 


GENERAL AGENTS IN SOUTH 


The George Washington Life of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has appointed J. Edward 
Still as general agent for the northwestern 
part of South Carolina with headquarters 
at Anderson, S. C. 

Wilfred M. Kerwin has been appointed 
general agent for the Huntington district 
of West Virginia. His headquarters will 
be at Huntington, 


How Whatley, Chicago, 
Picks Out New Agents 


EVEN DEVELOPED 
Editorial Men On Menunewere Do Not 
Make Good Salesmen, He Says; 


Does Not Divide Commissions 


BARBERS 





Whatley of Chicago, who after 
mnaking a success as an agency 
in Pittsburgh, came to Chicago to be 
the Aetna, led 
agents at the 
company’s managers in Hot 
last week. He is tall, good 
humored and chock full of human inter- 
est. His analysis of what kind of men 
make good agents and what kind fall 
down—discussing them frgm the stand- 
point of their classifications before en- 
tering insurance—was followed with 
deep interest. He said in part: 
“In Pittsburgh I built an agency 
two full-time men to forty and 
than half of these men were actually 
hired by the other agents themselves. 
Many were discovered by the agents. 
In all my experiences as an agency 
manager | have never shared a com- 
mission with an agent, although I have 
actually helped at the closing of hun- 
dreds of applications. I resisted all 
temptations and replied: ‘No, you can 
repay me by helping me to get another 
man like yourself. That is my part of 
the work and if I help you in yours, 
you can just as effectively help me by 
introducing me to some of your friends 
whom you think would make good in- 
surance men, and in doing this, you will 
have done a favor to them as well as to 
me. 


builder 
manager of a discussion 
en securing 
of the 
Springs 


Conference 


from 
more 


Woods Are Full of Prospective Agents 


“Where do I find prospective agents? 

“The woods all around us are full 
of splendid material for life insurance 
salesmen, but we must be looking for 
them and sometimes it is necessary 
to be a little daring to capture a gocd 
prize. 

“IT have been asked if I thought well 
enough of life insurance to put my son 


in it. I have a son ten years old. If 
you ask him what he is to be when 
he grows up he will say: ‘| am going 


to be a life insurance man.’ My hope 
is that he will stick to it and with my 
help prove te be a better one than his 
dad. 

“In training agents if you do not give 
them a vision when they start your 
mortality is going to be frightful. He 
is told that he is entering a profession. 

“Let’s consider his first four years. 
Possibly, he will break even his first 
year; possibly make a substantial profit, 
but at the end of fcur years when his 
friend who has entered one of the other 
professions is about ready to start m 
on his period of starvation, while try- 
ing to get estadiis .ed, Gur friend, the 
insurance man, 1s already prospering. 


The Different Fields 


men for 
three of 


these 
there are 
doctor, a lawyer. They 
well established in their 
earning from $10,00C to 
Who has the more val- 
uable training or knowledge? Through 
circumstances beyond their contrel, 
all three are forced to leave their towns 
for other localities. Whe is best equip- 
ped? The lawyer and doctor must, be- 
cause of the ethics of their profession, 
go to the next town or city, open an 
office at a big expense and then 
quietly sit down and wait for the public 
to find cut what the people at home 
knew about them. They have no in- 
come coming from the practice they 
left at home. 


“Let us follow 
years and say 
an a yent, a 
have become 
lines and are 
$15,000 per year. 


ten 
them 
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“Contrast the 


position of the insur 
ance man who takes with him a hand 
ome income from the renewals on his 
old busine and in further contrast 
to the other two, he can go out and 


eek and solicit the patronage without 
vaiting for it to find him. 


His Early Experience 


“T landed in 
oul. Within twenty-four hours I had 
written policies and earned over 
$200 in commissions. Once I sent a man 
to a town and he wrote a $2,000 pclicy 
on the expressman who delivered his 
trunk from the depot to hiy boarding 
house 

“Notwithstanding the fact 
eli entered the insurance business at 
22, | have had little suc 
cess with under 27 or 28 years of 
ave, and no suecess with sons of rich 
men who expect to win through the in 


Seattle, not knowing a 


two 


that 1 my 


the age ol 


niecn 


fluence of their fathers or through their 
club connection 1 do not decry club 
connections for they are valuable, and 
aside from the broadening influence cf 


associating with successful men and then 


recreational value, many splendid busi 
ie contacts are established, but these, 
in our line, must of necessity be more 
or le incidental and cannot be relied 
upon as a chief source of busines: 
“Select men of some maturity; men 


hard knocks 
who has suc 
connections. 


who have stood up against 
and have won it; a man 


ceeded in dus) previous 


Two Barbers Made Goed Agents 


“T have reeruited 
trom such prot 
and even the ministry 
professions, Yet | 
the most 


salesmen 
as law, dentistry 
superior mental 
have secured two of 
successful men | have 
were barbers. Retiring 

officials often prove 


uccessful 
SSIOn 


ever 
city 


good 


had who 


and counts 


men Their yvreatest danger is to yet 
them to stay put. There is a fascina 
tion about politics that makes it) im 


possible for a man to vive it up entirely. 
Many times these have made me 
yood agents for four years and 
then when time comes around, 
lure; oftentimes 

paying less 
earnings 
have to do 


mich 
three Ga 
election 
thre vield to the 
Wi an 


seek 
salary than 
Newspaper men 
vith advertising make 
the editorial men do not 


Ollice 
their present 
who 


vood apents, 


they are either dreamers or love the 
limelight too much as is the case with 
Y. M. ( \. secretaries or secretaries 


ot Chambers of Commerce. 


“Specialty salesmen 


expect to make 


their salé at one short interview and 
have usually had a sample to sell from. 
|! have never seen one make good in 
life imsurance. Of the merchant class 
the drugyist is the best bet. He knows 
what it is to work leng hours and has 
a long experience with human touch 
Bankers are good if they haven't been 
at at too lony School teachers are 
vood im small communities, but not in 


larve citie 


those 
UrANnCE 


Good obtained 


general in 


men can be 
who are in the 
business, 


“When | hire a 


Irom 


nan trom another 
business [do not want him to give up 
his other work or enter the life busi 


ne until his wife is with him on the 
move. THe must have her co-operation 
and sympathy. When | was sold” the 
idea of becoming an Aetna man Mrs 


Whatley was 
Luther and M1 


sold the 


Bushnell as well as | 


LUTHER’S COMMENTS 


Following the convention at Hot Springs 
secretary K, A. Luther, who sponsored 
the Conference, said: “This has been the 
greatest week in the history of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. Nothing that | 
can put into words would convey the satis 
faction that has come to me as a result 
of this remarkable series of meetings we 
have just concluded. If the field has re 
ceived as much benefit as we from the 
home office are taking away, and I believe 
it has, then the first conference of Aetna 
managers has heen an unprecedented suc 


cess 
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Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 














Gregory Has Had Luck 
With Passenger Men 
GOOD AGENTS, SAYS ’FRISCO MAN 


Tries to Get Agents Who Have Definite 
Spheres of Influence; Has Advisory 
Committee in Agency 
I. He L. Gregory, manager of the Aetna 
Life in San lrancisco, told the Conference 
of Aetna managers last week how he finds 
agents and trains them. Ile has had lots 


of Juck with railroad) passenger agents 


whose training in soliciting people to travel 
fitted 
for life insurance solicitation. 


on their pet railroads has them in 


any Ways 

Bond 
type and tries to sell the insurance yoea 
tion to them by pointing out that in their 


build a 


income, 


salesmen he finds a fairly good 


business. they chentele but not a 


whereas in the life 
business they build both. [fa bond sales- 
man temporarily work for vacation 


or other reasons his income immediately 
cCcases 


continuing 


stops 


“LT oseek men who have certain) spheres 
of influence; 1. ©. members of — clubs, 
lodges, civic organizations, churches, ete., 
particularly those active in the promotion 
or administration of these institutions,” he 
said. 

“My relations with our Casualty Man 
ager are very close personally and highly 
co-operative. We advise each other of 
appointment of agents, where we think 
such agent will be useful to the 
other department and we advise each othe: 
of discontinuances of appointments. 

“We find it best to allow a new man to 
get on solid ground on his main line of 
production before attempting to do any 
thing much with him on the other. lines, 
i.e, Tf he ts a new 
hot try to 
actively in 


Ne\w 


casualty 
immediately 
life production, 


man we do 
interest him 
Many of our 


largest and steadiest life producers are 

with our Casualty Department. 

Advertise for Special Classes of Men 
“We advertise 

for example: | 

Sunday issue 


for special classes of men, 
inserted following ad = in 
f daily papers, to which | 
received 20 replies. 


Attorney age 30 to 40° years, 
fully studied Community 
specially competent in drawing wills, is wanted 
large financial institution for a perfectly 
ervice 

“When these men call at my 
appointment | show them Dan Nelson's 
Survey of California Estates. This is a 
record from the State Controller’s report 
of the exact taxes, ete., which ap 
plied to the estates of some fifty prominent 
Caliiornians whose 
tributed. 

“TL then) discuss our new Community 
Property Law and ask his opinion of its 
effect upon partnerships and upon the bus] 
ness affairs generally of residents. Vhen 
we discuss “Buy and Sell” agreements for 


who has CAre 
Property Law and is 


by a 
ethical 


office by 


costs 


estates have been dis 


co-partners and close corporations. After 
this we give an insurance program illus 
tration, pomt out the necessity for wills 


and how this shows need for additional 
insurances. | then tell him of the prac 
Mr. Jackson of Cleveland and 
point out the opportunity that exists here 
for similar practices. We have only very 
recently used this) system, but it ha 
brought two men into the agency. 


tices ol 


Seek Only Men Now Employed 


“We usually seek only men already em 
ployed now earning not less than $200 per 
month, who vive evidence of thrift) and 
ability to their personal affairs, 
and who appear to have vision 

“New men must be in a position to en 
tirely finance themselves for four or five 
months, as we against 
prospects, although we will make collatera 
loans against first settled 
business or renewal account. 


Manage 


make no advances 


class 


placed 


“We try for men with university educa- 


tion plus five years business experience. 





Penns yea Nia 


forty per 


have matured. 








Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





(Op ee cent of 

Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 
who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company tc their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 
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We do not seck recent graduates unless 
their college life shows marked leader- 
ship. We will try to secure a_ recent 
vraduate if he has put himself through 
college by selling, because this means that 
he really has some years business expert- 
ence at the time of graduation. ‘Advertis 
ing managers of material college publica- 
tions are usually quite good. 

“Where education is high school onl; 
we like to have about eight years business 
experience. 

“We prefer men from 28 to 38 years of 


age. 
Method of Selling Our Vocation” '. 


\lethod of selling the vocation -of life 
insurance follows : 


We first explain fully the functions of life 
insurance as set forth in Professor Lovelace’s 
hook so entitled and we have the new man read 
this book carefully 

? We show what a program of life insurance 
is, using our simple local form entitled “Pro 


vram of Insurance Needs.” In doing this we 


let the man first read the letter on the back 
. ; 


f the ; i@ 
3. We tell Dr. Lovelace’s story, “The House 
of Protection,” and have our man read his book 

» entitled, 

1. We explain the use of Buy and Sell Agree 
ments for Co-partnerships and Close Corpora 
tions and how these should be insured. 

5. We use Nelson’s Survey of California 
Kestates which clearly shows necessity of Life 
Insurance for taxes and administration costs. 

6. | then lend our new man a copy of “Life 
Underwriting as oa Career,’ by Edward A 
Woods 


Selling the Agency 


“This is the method of — selling the 
Gregory agency: 

“We tell our man of 

1. Our regular Monday instruction meetings 

» Our quarterly luncheon meetings. 

3. Our Northern California Agency 
Life Club 

1 Our contests and Agency 
vhich names of winners are 

OF Diamond Bulletin service. ; 

6. OF Bradstreet’s and other services 
by offices for benefit of agents. 

7. Of our Advisory Committee. 

Of Home Office Group Representative, 
alary employed to sell with him, 

9, Of instruction given him by General Agent 
and Assistant General Agent. 

Next we have our man attend one of out 
Aveney mectings We have an Advisory Com 
mittee consisting ef four of our soundest and 
best men appointed by me, not 
«t production but because of 
judicial qualifications. 


Aetna 


trophy cup upon 
inscribed 


kept up 


solely on basis 
experience and 


his Committee meets at 5 P. M. every Mon 
day. We have new man interviewed by mem 
bers of Advisory Committee and FE get) their 
opinion of his desirability. 
Method of Presentation of Remunera- 


tion ' 

“We make comparison at end of ten 
vears of positon of a merchant investing 
$25,000 capital in his business as against a 
life insurance man investing no capital 
The total income of the merchant plus his 
capital at end of tet years is no greatel 
than the total income plus total of future 
renewals (which is capital) of the life 
insurance man. 

“We use a chart for our demonstration. 

“We then that when agent ha 
sufficient renewal income, life and acetdent, 
to practically provide for his living ex 
penses he may budget himself soundly 
month to month against last year’s renewal 
income, reserving first commission and -tn 
creases over last year’s income for invest 
ment purposes, and we recommend that 
such investment be made in life insurance 


SHOW 


“We then show liberality of our con 
tract and our office rules. reading as fol 
lows: 

“When any present policyholder inquires at 
the counter or by mail or telephone, . regarding 
idditional Life insurance, if agent of record on 
his existing Life Insurance in this Company ts 
till connected with this Ageney under full time 
or part time contract, the inquiry will be re 
ferred to him. Hf such agent is not available 
look after the ease and new business is written 
by any salaried employee of the office or by the 
general agent, the application will be turned 
over to the agent of record for completion with 
full credit to him.” 


INSURANCE DEFINED 
J. Stanley Edwards, manager of the 
Aetna Life in ,.Denver, Colo., has prepared 
the following definition of life insurance 
which is being widely circulated: 


Life Insurancé’ is Financial Faith well 


founded; Hope made certain by fruition; 
Charity eclipsed’ by lack of want; Humatr 
love made immortal by the tokens it send 
hack from beyond the grave. 
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~ Thomas E. Hartmann 
‘Made General Agent 
TO HAVE ALL NEW JERSEY 


Eight Years with E. W. Allen Agency; 
President Charter Class New England 
Mutual Life School 


Thomas I. [lartmann, for the past eight 
years agency cashier of the E. W. Allen 
ecneral agency in New York of the New 
England Mutual Life, has been appointed 
general agent of that company for New 
Jersey with headquarters in Newark. This 
territory has heretofore been divided be 
tween the Allen agency and the Phila- 
delphia agency. It will now be brought to 
vether under Mr. Hartmann. 

The term “agency cashier” which Mr. 
Hartmann has held in the Allen agency is 
somewhat of a misnomer in his case be 














T. kK. HARTMANN 


cause, while he is the official cashier, he 
has been an agency organizer and in 
structor of new agents and in addition to 
his other duties has been a consistent per 
sonal producer of business. [lis duties as 
general agent will not be new to him as 
he has covered the whole field in his past 
work, 

Mr. Ilartmann is president of the charter 
class of the New England Mutual Life 
training school for agents. This class, the 
first of the New England Mutual, gradu 
ated in 1923, was composed of a very select 
group of men of the highest calibre. 
Several of them have already been ap 
pointed general agents for the New Eng- 
land or other companies. 

Mr. Ilartmann is a native New Yorker, 
having been born in Brooklyn where he 
was graduated from high school and busi- 
ness college. Ile studied architecture and 
Was a practicing architect associated with 
I. N. Phelps Stokes of New York. After 
nineteen years devoted to architecture he 
went into life insurance with the Allen 
agency. 

Out in Rockville Center, L. [., where he 
lives, Mr. Hartmann is prominent in vari 
ous kinds of activities. Ile stands high in 
Masonic circles, having been at the head of 
that order for his district and also for the 
Odd lellows. His. chief hobby is boys and 
he has four children himself. He is at the 
head of the boy scout movement for Nas 
sau. County, having held that post for 
four years. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 














GRAHAM C. WELLS BACK 

Manager of Peevidien: Mutual in New 

York Has Been II] With Stomach 

Trouble for Some Months 

Graham C. Wells, manager of the Pro- 
vident Mutual in New York, has returned 
to his office after an illness of several 
months, suffering from stomach trouble. 
\t the time Mr. Wells was taken to the 
hospital he was president of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters and he 
found it impossible to attend the annual 
convention at Los Angeles. While ill many 
of the leading insurance men of the city 
called upon him and there was widespread 
satisfaction on his return to his desk in 
the Singer Building. He was welcomed by 
the office siaff with flowers. 


GEORGE W. AYARS HERE 


Well-Known Life Insurance Man of Los 
Angeles Now With National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters 


George W. Ayars, popular enough = in 
Los Angeles to have been elected president 
of the life underwriters’ — association 
there, and who made such a splendid im 
ression upon delegates of the National 
\ssociation of Lite Underwriters during 
the recent convention there that he was in- 
vited to join the offieial family of the asso 
ciation, was in New York this week, con 
ferring with National Association men 
It is generally believed that he will be a 
decided asset to the association as he is a 
high class man in every respect. 

Mr. Ayars, who was with the New York 
Life and a member of its $200,000 Club, 
took one of the leading parts in the Ullman 
life insurance drama acted in the Bilt 
inore Pheater while the national association 
was meeting in Los Angeles. He was cast 
for the role of a lawyer. At one time 
\Ir. Avars was an actor by profession, 


DR. J. W. ABBOTT’S NEW POST 
Recemes Associate Medical Director of 
Massachusetts Protective Life; Was 
With Other Companies 


The Massachusetts Protective Life As- 
ociation of Worcester has appointed Dr. 
John W. Abbott as associate medical 
director. Dr. Abbott had his early insur- 
mee training with the Travelers of Hart 
ford, and was afterward Medical Director 
mm Chief of the Guardian Life of New 
York. When the Maryland Assurance 
Company was organized by the late John 
T. Stone, Dr. Abbott went to Baltimore 
as Medical Director of that company, 
from which post he recently resigned to 
take active charge of both the health and 
life medical departments of the Massa 
chusetts Protective companies. 








HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

Che: yOee 19D occ ccsinccccocs $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 

ments, Dividends, ets...... 5,871,544 


Increase in Assets.......... 2,461,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 


amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,216 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,665,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent ef Agents 


























| 256 Broadway New York 
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Added Profits 
Under Our Plan 





Substandard and Surplus Business 
Made Profit Y ielding 


The business whi ch y your own gir 
— La 

will not a € ann ar ht An Gie jade profit 

winning for you eo Our + ieanmonal 

ee ORs tia in branch offices 

brokerage service in branch ofhces. 

Business accepted under our plan 








includes: 

Life Insurance 
| —substandard and surplus business 
} 
| Group Insurance 
i —life, accident and sickness 
| Accident Insurance 
| : ‘ P 
—accident, health, and income accident 
As a company with more than a half billion of insur- 
ance in force, we offer a wide range of standard and 
(i special forms of participating and non-participating 
hi life policies and all that is best, up-to-date and liberal 
iI in Accident and Group Insurance. All commissions 


on this business belong to the broker who places the 
business with us. 


Why You Will Like Our Branch Office 
Service 


Regardless of volume of business you place with us, 
we pay extremely liberal first year commissions and 9 
guaranteed non- forfeitable renewals. 


Awards and honors are given you on same basis as 
offered to cur regular agents. (A trip to Cuba in 1925 
at our expense is now open to you.) 


{ 
| 
I 
| Business is handled either on a contract or a one-case 
| agreement basis. 


Expert advice and assistance is given you on surplus 
and substandard life, accident, and group insurance. 


Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules are our 
policy. 


Come with us to HAVANA in 1925 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
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G. M. Lovelace Answers 
Queries As to Schools 


TEAM WORK ON BIG CASES 
Good Writers Keep Up Their Produc- 
tion While in School; Minimum 
Living Costs 





Griffin M. Lovelace, head of the New 
York University life insurance school, and 
one of the countrys great insurance edu- 
cators, at the Aetna Life conference last 
week said he would answer questions 
relatwe to the life imsurance — schools, 
and answers and replies which have a 
wide interest follow: 

QO. As soon as the initial training is 
completed do you consider it wiser to send 
out immediately an experienced man with 
the new man, or to wait until he has gone 
out himself and come back with his 
troubles? 

A. I think it is a good idea, if you 
are equipped so that you can do it, for the 
new man to see some one else work first. 
If he can first get some idea of how it 
is actually done, and see it actually done, 
it would be a good deal casier for him, 
just as it is much easier for you when you 
start to play golf to take your first strokes 
with a golf club after you have watched 
the Pro. do it or a while. It is advisable 
for you to work out your methods so that 
the man can start soliciting as soon as he 
begins studying; thus, the two phases can 
be carried on side by side. ‘That is, he 
cannot try to sell life insurance the first 
day, but he can call on somebody that he 
knows and tell him that he has made a 
contract’ with the —— Insurance 
Company, and ask the man if he does not 
think that it is a wonderful company to 
be connected with, and tell him that he is 
going to call later, and get some data that 
he can use when he goes back to call on 
him ; 

QO. Is there any advantage im cases of 
considerable sise, perhaps, to have two men 
interview the prospect? 

\. Many of the most successful agen- 
cies have been developed through team 
work—not only on big cases, where I think 
it is desirable, but also on small cases. 
Take, for example, the Edward A. Woods 
agency. It practically insists upon team 
work--not only in a combination of be 
ginners and experienced men, but also that 
every so. often even the experienced men 
shall do some work together. They feel 
it is stimulating whenever one man gets 
inte a slump. 

Now, as to two men working constantly 
together, I do not know that that is a geod 
thing. | think a man should work to a 
considerable extent by himself, except on 
large cases. 

It is harder for an individual to turn 
down two men than one man, particularly 
if the two go together. Of course, there is 
another side. Sometimes a_ prospect is 
antagonized. He feels that the two men 
come in an attempt to strong-arm him, 
but if they are tactful and work well to- 
vether, it is a good thing. 


QO. How long should a man be employed 
and active in the field before we send him 
to school? 

\. Long enough so that he may know 
what his problems and difficulties are and 
so that you may have made up your mind 
as to whether or not he is a worthwhile 
mati. 

For many years the National Cash Re- 
gister Co. required their new salesmen to 
take the course; and I think at that time 
they had about 40 or 50% of successes. 
\nd then they theught that they would 
save money and decrease their turnover 
in the school by a different method. And 
so for a number of years they required 
cach new recruit to spend a little time 
in the field under observation, so that the 
manager may make up his mind whether 
the man is worth while or not, and the 
man may make up his mind whether he 
really likes the business. That is their 
present method. 

We have even had. students come to 
school who have not thought very seriously 
whether they were going to make life in- 
surance their life work. That is a mis- 
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take. We would show much better results 
ourselves if we could have men whom you 
have had a chance to check up on, although 
we are willing to take a chance with any- 
body that you will send. 


QO. In a general way, what man gets 
the most out of the school—under thirty, or 
over thirty? 

A. Anybody who is not too far ad- 
vanced to find it hard to study and to 
adopt new ideas. A man even in the late 
forties or fifties, who has been a student, 
read a lot, whose mind has been keen 
and alert to absorb new ideas, may come 
to the school and do excellent work. On 
the other hand, the man in the thirties who 
since he left) school has stopped reading 
and stopped trying to absorb new ideas, 
might find it hard work. In the main, 
| think we would rather have people 
between twenty-five and forty. 

O. What has been your experience with 
women? 

\. I think that most of them have done 
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fairly well, although we have had quite a 
number of women who have come in 
without any previous experience in life in- 
surance at all, and who, many of them, 
really have not made up their minds 
whether they were going in the insurance 
business. But I think the percentage of 
them who have made good is about the 
same as that of the men. 


Q. In sending a man to take your 
course, what has been your experience as 
to whether they pay for that course, or 
the manager pays for the course, or they 
pay jointly? Under which circumstances 
is the student most successful? 

A. It is my opinion that it is much 
better to have the men pay for themselves. 
| think it is much better that the manager 
and the company should not pay for it. 
They may advance the money and allow 
the agent to repay it in monthly install- 
ments or in any convenient way. I be 
lieve the student will appreciate the op- 
portunity more and work harder if he is 
paving the tuition himself. 
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ask for it. 


OVER SIXTY 
INSURING NEARLY 


Declaration of Independence 


KACSIMILE copy of the Declara- 
‘ tion of Independence has been is- 
4 sued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


Y, This reproduction is a composite re- 
duced fascimile, one-quarter size, taken 
from a facsimile reproduction of the 
Declaration 
made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the 
direction of John Quincy Adams, then 
Secretary of State. 
grossed Declaration is in the custody of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washing- 
ton. The John Hancock Company will 
be glad to send a copy of the Declaration 
to any person sufficiently interested to 
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Q. Will you explain in a hundred words 
how you teach prospecting? 

We show in simple ways how the 
men may recognize prospects who have 
need for insurance, and how they may 
get in touch with people who have their 
own interests, as a second point; and 
thirdly, how they may classify prospects 
as to source, and how they may secure them 
through observation and through the in- 
fluence of other people. 

We have four general methods, as I 
recall it. The first is cold canvass. We 
insist that everybody shall do a certain 
amount of cold canvassing. We have 
what is called the endless chain. Then 
there is what we call the center of influ- 
ence. That is a method by which you 
take advantage of the fact that in your 
circle of acquaintances there are always 
some people who can be made to take a 
very keen interest in what you are doing. 
Maybe they are policyholders who are very 
proud of their own insurance and who 
like to see other people do what they have 
done. Maybe it is somebody who wants 
to see you succeed—some friend. Maybe 
it is somebody who in some other way 
would be interested to help you to get lists 
of people to call on. 

Now, the fourth method is what we call 
personal observation, by which you keep 
your eyes and ears open at all times and 
try to discover from the newspapers, from 
conversations that you hear and = from 
your associations of all kinds, opportuni- 
ties that there are to get next to people. 

We believe in learning the telephone 
method of cold canvass as well, and some 
other things. 

That is more than a hundred words, but 
I do not believe [ can put any more into 
it in that time. 





Q. What is the cost of the tuition and 
what is the probable expense for an eco- 
nomical student, and what is the length of 
the course? 

A. The course lasts for eleven weeks; 
the tuition is $100. A room would cost 
from $6 up; food from a dollar to two a 
day, according to the appetite of the in- 
dividual. I would say that in the neigh- 
borhood of the University at Washington 
Square, there are excellent little restaur- 
ants where an economical student can get 
wholesome food at a dollar and a_ half 
a day; and he can get a good room for 
seven dollars a week, or a dollar a day. 
About seventy-five to eighty dollars a 
month for room and board. 


Q. Has it been your experience in the 
courses that a great many students earn 
enough during the course to pay the tui- 
tion and the other expenses? 

A. That is perfectly true of those who 
have been in the business. It is sometimes 
true of those who are just beginning. In 
New York City, for example, we find that 
students who have already been engaged 
in the business can come to school, devote 
half of their time to their school work 
and the other half to production, and keep 
up their usual production. 

To cite an example which is typical: 
An agent who had paid for $1,800,000 in 
the previous year asked me whether he 
thought it would be wise for him to en- 
roll. He wanted to keep up his production 
and maintain his leadership in the agency. 
| told him I would not dare to advise him 
because if he failed to do so he might 
feel it was because he had come to school, 
and he would not feel friendly with the 
school any more. 1 would rather have 
his friendship than to have him in the 
class. He decided he would do it, however, 
and during that year he produced more 
than he had before, although he was at 
school for three months spending one-half 
of his time in school. 

Now, that is very true with those who 
were producing five hundred thousand or 
a million before they came, and = we 
average quite a number of students of that 
class at New York University; and dur- 
ing the eleven weeks the average written 
business runs about three million dollars. 

O, Will there be any other schools out- 
side of the New York school in 1925? 

A. I think there will be a school at 

(Continued on page 12) 
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McWilliam & Hyde Now 
General Agents Here 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE CHANGE 
Charles I. Set Anoninns General 
Agent; Succeed Brill & Scott; 
Careers of New Managers 





The Penn Mutual Life has appointed as 
its general agents in New York E. G. 
McWilliam and Ben Hyde, succeeding the 
firm of Brill & Scott, I. W. Brill having 
resigned. Charles I. Scott will continue 
as associate general agent. 

Mr. McWilliam is a New Yorker, hav- 
ing been born in Brooklyn where he at- 
tended Pratt Institute. His first business 
venture was in banking, having been con- 
nected with financial institutions in New 
York and also Los Angeles. He was secre- 
tary of the savings bank section of the 
American Institute of Banking and he was 
vice-president of the Guaranty Safe De- 
posit Company. He joined the Brill & 
Scott agency three years ago when he left 
the Guaranty Co. For the past two years 
he has been the sales manager of the 
agency. 

Mr. Hyde is also a New Yorker. He 
studied law and later went into the ad- 
vertising business. He was for a time in 
the retail business and became assistant 
sales manager of the C. T. Silver Motor 
Company. He resigned his connection with 
the Motor Co. to join the Penn Mutual 
in the New York agency in 1918. He has 
had charge of office management there. 

Charles I. Scott was one of the founders 
of the Brill & Scott agency and he is a 
large personal writer and has a_ fine 
clientele. 


OPENS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Connecticut General Names L. B. Hen- 
dershot as New Head Sales 
Promotion Work 
The Connecticut General has appoint- 
ed Lewis B. Hendershot as head of its 
educational department, established as a 

branch of the agency department. 

Mr. Hendershot was graduated from 
Cornell in 1914, and was a teacher and 
graduate student there for three years, 
until he entered the service. 

At the close of the war he did some 
special work at the Buffalo Normal 
School and then entered the sales field 
in the investment business, leaving that 
to go with the Connecticut General. 

The activities of the new department 
will include the study of sources of men 
and methods of selection of men for 
agents, the training of men for field 
work, and the study and promotion of 
sales plans. 





DINNER FOR JOHN C. McCALL 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary of his Con- 
nection With the New York Life 
Celebrated by Officers 


A dinner in honor of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Second Vice-President John 
C. McCall’s connection with the New York 
Life was the culmination of a series of 
events in honor of the popular vice-presi- 
dent. The field force of the company pro- 
duced a record volume of new business in 
his honor and the leaders were present at 
the dinner. 

Mr. McCall has come up through the 
ranks of the company ever since he be- 
came secretary of the agency clubs imme- 
diately after graduating from Harvard in 
1899. He was assistant secretary of the 
company, secretary and has been second 
vice-president for some years. President 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Vice-President T. A. 
Buckner and other officers were present 
and spoke. Among outside guests present 
were Senator William J. Tully, general 
solicitor of the Metropolitan Life and 
Thomas Slocum, one of the board of 
directors of the Equitable Life, a class- 
mate of Mr. McCall at Harvard. 





TO MUTUALIZE 


The Scottish Temperance Co. of Great 
Britain is to be mutualized. 


NAMES NEW LIMITS 





Connecticut General Raises to $200,000 
Between Ages of 25 to 50 for 
New Business 


The Connecticut General Life has an- 
nounced an increase in the limits of in- 
surance. 

The company’s new limits provided 
the necessary reinsurance can be ob- 
tained are as follows: 


STANDARD RISKS (EXCEPT 
MARRIED WOMEN) 


Ages Endowment & Life Term 
Under 25 $100,000 $100,000 

25-50 200,000 150,000 

51-60 150,000 100.900 

61-65 50,000 None 

MARRIED WOMEN 
Ages Endowment & Life Term 
30-65 ,000 None 


Applicants who are engaged in hazard- 
ous occupations or who are not more 
than 40 per cent. overweight, provided 
there are no other impairments, will be 
considered for the above amounts sub- 
ject to proper extra rating. 

On all sub-standard business at ages 
20 to 60 the maximum is $25,000, but if 
the impairments require rating, the 
amount accepted may be _ limited to 


$10,000. 


To Know New England Products Is 


To WA 


In One Policy 
$5,000 


Death from any 
natural cause. 


$10,000 
Death from any 
accident, 


$15,000 


Death from cer- 
tain accidents. 


per week in case 
of total disability 
resulting from 
accidental injury, 


NT New England Products 


All New England Week—celebrated during Septem- 
ber all over this land. Calling attention to those 
dependable products fashioned by men of New 
England ideals. 


This substantial New Hampshire institution, officered 
and directed by New Hampshire men, operating under 
the direct supervision of the New Hampshire Insur- 
ance Department and subject to the rigid require- 
ments of the New Hampshire insurance laws, fur- 
nishes a combination of life and accident insurance 
in one policy that has few equals and, we believe, no 
superiors. 


The liberality of our unusual contract is such that our 
“United” policy attracts favorable attention wherever 
it is shown. 








Agency opportunities for the right 
man in Missouri, Kansas and Ohio. 








United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE—United Life Building—CONCORD, N. H. 


“A Sound, Conservative, New England Institution.” 























CTower~ 
Union villi 
Central Mill 
Building yer 











am 


Courtesy and Promptness 


“It ts undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 

hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 

letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 

favored with a call from one of your local represent- 

atives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 
Service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him—and 


A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
| Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
Did you ever tall Phat'’s all the insurance my income (or 
Use Old Age to a man who had — lack of it) will permit just now, but it’s 
Endowments reached the age of inadequate of course. What a difference 
in Programs ixty without having even $10400 with extra’ level would 
accumulated. even a make 
mall estate li you haven't, go out and “We must, therefore, get that picture 


hunt one up and spend several hour 


wii tian, say an othicer of the Missouri 
State Lite fo a life imsurance agent 
th imagination, this experience hold 
inspiration which can be turned into 


produc tol 
\ 


Vhy do men reach old age without an 
enough to explain 


Phe biographies of friends and acquaint 
ines are rich in incidents that tell the 
toi I: stance, a young Inend ol 
Ine Va telling me about ome of li 
dad’s loss¢ the other day Hi father, 
t professional man about forty-five 
ears of ave, had accumulated a tan 
estate Phen, he decided that he 


ads al 
realtor and in the hope of doubling. hi 


estate inca hurry, he too ‘a flier in farm 
ption vhen the price of farm ‘land 
as rising: rapidly However, like most 
amateur he did not recognize — the 
vil of the tin and before he could 
nload, | i qua hed and had dost 
most ob bis dite ivan Ile wa i 


yoo doet 
Professional men may be 


nedicine, 


wobut a poor realtor 
peciali ts im 


chneimecnmp, o law and yet not 


be expert financier Them own prob 
Vey are sufficient to occupy their mind 

ithout thre extra load ot Hivestinerut 
rol lem 


Phe capital Ol a prote onal man i 


tramming from which he earns tidy 
return for Ts eryvice \iter he be 
Cole established, these return “ure 
fairly constant for year They are not 
Huctuating or quick Phe professional 
nan 1) pe tor an estate m his old Ape 


regular 
aving 

Phe place in which 
invested must be one 
that 1 afe and that will yield’ a tan 


miust, theretore, 


depend upon 


and constant accumulation of 
from has carming 


these savings are 


return Life insurance carried on the 
long term endowment plan will) yield 
a good return which is tax free. And ‘in 


addition to accumulating a secure estate 
tor his old age, the professional man, is 
protecting his estate against the loss ot 
its most valuable asset-——lis brain,’ 

In addition to these two inajor bene 
its, life MISUrAaANnce as a 


( protessional 


man’s method of investment conserves 


} and enables him to 
endeavor to rise higher in 
\ vood doctor o1 
the opportunity 
wotime to study the investment mar'cet 
It is safer for him to place his funds in 
t] hands of an organization that has 
uned men to handle the 


a time and energy 
ontinue hi 
hi 


1 


chosen profession 


teacher does not have 


Investment, 
nancial reserve to weather 


“No, clothes 
Catching do it,” says 
Prospect’s 
Interest 


won't 
R. W 
(ileason ol the Con 
nectieut Mutual Lite 
“Ht requires freedom, 
confidence, precision, ease, a natural ex 
pression, whether a smile or not. (Some 


people snule more naturally than others) 


WV daale elling nsurance 4 enjovably, il 
is not a humorous occupation Nevet 
theless a sense of humor a remarkable 
asset No one wants to talk with the 


than with a tombstone in lis cravat even 
though insurance does coneern (in part 
at least) mortality Phink of death 
chough without insurance if we can only 
get men to think of it that wav. Estab 
ish a meeting of minds on that point. 


“Take my own case Suppose | go 
Vest tonight instead of North as usual: 
t widow and two young children Six 


thousand dollars, or twelve if accidental, 
all they would have for a long tine 


erally 


across. Our approach must be natural, 
free and easy, and permit us thereby to 
talk horse-sense and interest our pros 
pect in an ordinary old-fashioned sort 
of way, in) something which is more 
than a purchase 

approaches for in 
gaining of an interview 
about charted 


“(amouflaged 
tance, the 
through elaborate remark 


estate cholarship bonds, income trusts, 
ele cen i many cases to give the 
pression that we are hiding the real 

11 Phe fact is that we have come 


sible, the prospect's life 
may, to sell 


to discuss, 1 po 
msurance, to advise if we 

! thre need require The 
realizes this the better.” 


SOOner Ou 


prospect 


There | good, 
Bars and ound sense ino these 
Barriers idea of é Oe \\ 
He Raises laine every pros 


pect has his own in 
dividual method of meeting and dealing 
vith salesmen just a 
or should have an established poliey in 
| work Phe ye licy of the prospect 
represcnt the. bars and 
builds around himself when you call on 
him. This poliev may be modified by 
your approach or personality but in a 
vgeneral wiv i's always the same and 
the man who gets the application is the 
fellow who successfully 
in behind the said barriers 
to the true nature of the man himselt 


every salesman has 


barriers he 


olves the de 
fense and pet 


Phe fellow that will “get vour goat” 
1 thre bird who practices the 
natured turn down. Every time you vo 
away from oa prospect of this type with 
out the ink on the dotted line vou have 
heking which wall 
make it harder, for you to get the next 
man \ithough = such prospects  olten 
pretend Inendship they are not in truth 
your triends;-in addition to that) they 
have anighty dittle respeet for you and 
le for the company because the com 
pany is judged by votir strength and 
ability 


taken a ventleman 


In order to get the business you must 
establish a definite respect in the muands 
ot your prospeets—-first for yourself, sec 
ond tor the wonderful policies vou offer 
and third for your great company. Gen 
When you establish that respect 
for yourself the respeet for your policies 
and your company follows in quick suc 
cession, You will meet prospects every 
day who will turn) you down good 
naturedly and try to make you like it. 
It’s up to you to take the measure of 
these fellows betcre they get vours. 

Phe facet that you are carrying a rate 
book is pretty good evidence that T think 
vou have the ability to do this or can de 
velop it. 

I want vou to be able to get the good 
natured fellow as well as all ether types. 
Remember this—the faith you have in 
yourself, mm yvour policies and in) your 
company and the pep (enthusiasm and 
confidence) you put into your work is 
about 99 per cent of the game. 

You are never licked-by a prospect un 
til vou give up. 


GETS IOWA LICENSE 
Phe Chicago National Life has been 
licensed in lowa. Adam Reed, formerly 
president of the Great West Life ot 


Canada, has been appointed state man 
ager with headquarters at 


Boone. 








NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 




















Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 








Types of Businesses That Are 


One ol 


Covered by Business Insurance 


the companies has recently 


closed) business insurance cases on the 
following classes of business: 


000 Auto Sales Agency 


10,000) Planing Mill 


000 General Steel and Metal Furniture 


60,000) Restaurant 


! 


O00 Furniture 
500 Accountant 


1U,000 Dry goods 
2,000 Sheet Metal and Tron Works 


1,000) Painting and Paper Hanging 
000) Dry goods, Shoe and Notions 


40,000 Hardware 

10,000 Silk 

15,000) Dry goods 

10,000 Furniture 

0.000 Gravel Contractor 

30,000 Wholesale Meats and Products 


10,000 


rent’s Furnishings 


00) Auto Dealer 
WO Novelty Store 


1,000 Silk 
0.000 Diamonds 


00> Wholesale Grocers 
4,000 Undertaker and Embalmer 


5,000) Manufacturers Ladies Waists 
10,000) Hardware 


00 Lawyer 


10,000) Building Contractors 


10,000) Baking 

12,000) Hand Made Undergarments 

0,000 Tobacco 

0.0%) Waists 

1,500) Millinery Novelties 

6,000 Millinery 

10.000) Insurance Adjusters 

10,000) Manufacturing Stationers 

0,000 Building Contractor 

1,000 Bank 
25.000 State Road Builders 

0) Garage 

10,000) Manufacturing Stationers 

W000) General Merchandise 

?000 Bakery 

10,000 Mirs. and Sellers, Structural Steel 
2,000 Plumbing 

17,000 Precious Stones and Diamonds 
W,000 Cleaners and Dyers 

7.50) Feed and Grain 
10,000 Mfrs. Awnings and Slip Covers 
10,000 General Merchandise and Farming 
000 Kimonos 


GOOD CLASS PRODUCTION 


The salesmanship class graduated this 
vear at the home office of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life made a good record with 
thirty-five graduates producing $583,000 
of new business from June 15 to Aug 
ust 














DIRECT MAIL 


by our plan gets over 50,000 definite 
prospects every year for our salesmen. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
GEO. KUHNS, President 
DES MOINES, 





ADVERTISING 


IOWA 


























clerk in the Department 
mo oa preat 


completed im record time 


When ne 
is issued on the same 
Office if it arrives 





belore 


Phe fact that the Lincoln National Life 


BUILT FOR 


Speed is built) into the 
of Issue is trained to handle just one detail 
in connection with the application or policy. 
tutomobile assembling plant, the application moves from 
desk to desk with every 


additional information is necessary for the case the policy 


Department of Issue is equipped and arranged 
and organized for the purpose of shooting the policies right back to the agent before the 
prospect gets cold is a distinet help to all salesmen who 


SPEED | 


Lincoln National Life organization. Each | 
Like the system employed 


point accurately checked and the contract 


day the application comes into the Home 
the late afternoon mail 











Lincoln Life Building 


New More Than $325,600,000 in Force | 


witu THE ()) LINCOLN) | 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Fort Wayne, Indiana | 
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Life Agency Officers 
Meet November 11 & 12 


AGENCY EXPENSE A SUBJECT 


Study by Life laveesuen Sales Bureau 
of Costs of Agencies Will 
Be Discussed 


The Association of Life Agency Officers 
will hold its eighth annual meeting in Chi- 
cago November 11 and 12. In conjunction 
with this meeting the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau will hold its third annual 
meeting on Nevember 10. 

The Bureau has recently commenced a 
very detailed study into the expenses in 
cident to the handling of agencies, and the 
first report on its work will be given at 
this meeting. So vital to every 
United States and Canada is this 
question of agency costs that the Bureau 
has invited all members of the Association 

whether members of the 


company 
in’ the 


Bureau or not 
to attend its sessions. The discussion of 
this topic will commence Monday, Novem 
ber 10. 


expenses 


The report of the investigation of 
will be the result) of the most 
detailed study yet made on this question. 
The 
vation this year in the nature of a mecting 
November 11, de 


signed primarily for a consideration of the 


Association is) planning an inno 


on Tuesday morning, 


problems confronting the junior agency 


officials at the home office. The meeting 
will be a round table discussion and all 
companies are urged to have their junior 
agency officers or other similar agency de- 


partment representatives present at that 
time. Senior agency officers will, of 


course, be welcome, but the meeting will be 
handled entirely by the junior officers, for 
whom it is primarily intended. 

The headquarters will be at the Kdge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, where res- 
ervations for personal accommodations will 
receive immediate attention. 


USING A LIBRARY SERVICE 
Phoenix Mutual Life Conducting Home 
Office Service for Salesmen; 
Technical Questions Answered 


The Phoenix Mutual Life conducts a 
special service through the home office 
library by which there is placed in the 
hands of the agents material that bears 
upon any particular case or problem with 
which he may be confronted. By this 
means the man or woman in the field is 
able to command the very best informa 
tion on any subject, prepared by experts 
in that line and all on the shortest notice. 

The managers and salesmen of the 
Phoenix Mutual are borrowing not only 
books on special subjects, but they are 
furnished with clippings and magazine 
articles. Special cases involving tax 
problems or other technical questions 
can be authoritatively analyzed and their 
status placed before the client with all 
the authority of the home office back 
of it. 

Newer agents who find a need for 
sales are furnished with methods and 
suggestions on the approach and_ the 
close and other kinds of educational 
matter. 





WOMEN’S EXHIBIT 


The Third Annual Women’s Activities 
Exhibit, under the auspices of the New 
York League of Business & Professional 
Women, will be held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, September 22-27 inclusive. The 
keynote of the exhibit is education and 
co-operate and there will be many ad- 
dresses on these subjects. Colleges and 
vocational schools have reserved space 
at the Exhibit and several companies 
have gone into it with educational ex- 
hibits. Nellie Revell, well known pub 
licity woman, has taken a booth and will 
be present as often as her health will 
permit, 


MACAULEY ON NON-MEDICAL 


He Emphasizes Necessity of Limiting 
Amount of Policy; Otherwise Fraud 
Would Be Factor 
Asked by THe EasteERN UNDERWRITER 
for his opinion on writing life insurance 
without medical examination, President T. 
B. Macaulay of the Sun Life of Canada, 

said: 

“The practice of non-medical insurance 
is still in the experimental stage. The re- 
sults so far have been encouraging, but 
this, | think, is solely due to the fact that 
these acceptances have been confined to 
policies of small amount. In the case of 
our company, the maximum we will take 
without medical examination is $2,000 on 
any one life. In the case of these small 
policies the question of moral hazard 
hardly comes in, but | feel quite sure that 
if the maximum amount were at all seri 
ously increased we would have enough 
fraudulent cases to entirely change the 
character of the mortality. Safety depends 
upon the limitation to small amounts. In 
my judgment this is a point that requires 
to be emphasized, underscored, and never 
forgotten. 


NEW POLICY TAX RULING 
Although Law Was Repealed Tax Is 


Levied on Policies Issued Prior 
to January 1, 1922 
Policies issued prior to January 1, 1922, 
when the insurance tax was repealed, but 


where, because of certain contingencies, 
the exact amount of the premium was 
not determined until subsequent to that 


date, are held to be subject to tax, in a 
ruling just made by the solicitor of In 
ternal Revenue, according to M. L. Seid 
man, tax expert of Seidman & Seidman, 
certified public accountants. 

The question arose in the case of a 
company that had written a policy under 
the workmen's compensation law in 1921, 
the premium to be based on the payroll 
for the period of the policy. An estimated 
advance premium was fixed at the time 
the policy was issued, and the tax paid 
on that basis. Subsequent to January 1, 
1922, it was finally determined that) an 
additional amount was due as premiums 
on the policy. The government assessed 
a tax on the additional premium. The 
insurance company objected that since the 
law was repealed subsequent to January 1, 
1922, the tax could not be collected on the 
premium determined after that date. The 
question was placed before the solicitor of 
Internal Revenue, who held that the tax 
accrued at the time the policy was issued 
and the fact that the premium was de 
termined subsequently was immaterial. The 
company was therefore required to pay 
the additional tax. 

Because of its general application, this 
ruling will affect the tax status of many 
companies. 


USES HIS SHOW WINDOW 


Jesse Wheelock, of Denver, Has Display 
Which Brings Home to Public 


Income Value 


Jesse Wheelock, general agent at Den 
ver, Colo.. for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee, realizes the value of 
a show window for soliciting purposes. 

In the left hand corner of his show 
window there is a cardboard figure of 
a “puffed up” man, all smiles, with the 
line: 

“He sees $1,000 as affluence.” 

Alongside of the man is the picture 
of his home, the wife and kiddies stand 
ing in the doorway. 

In the right hand corner is the same 
home, though it is slightly run down. A 
“For Sale” sign is stuck in the grass 
plot, the widow and kiddies are standing 
outside, and she is counting pennies. 
This has the caption: 

“She sees $1,000 as 17 cents a day.” 

Toward the front of the window 
sign reading: 

Two Points of View 
How much of an income will the 
amount of your insurance you are 
carrying provide for your family? 


Is a 

















Record, 1923 


Insurance 





New Insurance. 


$ 96,148,025 
. 19,421,634 


Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force .. 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 














INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
tee Oe an ee SES Deon eee evn 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 te “$1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 















coeceees $96,916,613.75 
32,373,207.24 


eecese Cecccccccccccccccceccocce nine 
feyholders......... ....s.0.0.. daiiniasaniabiniosasetiseinneeaniea” TE 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization............0.0.0ce0cccceeee BR,147,008.38 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 



































‘| THE MUTUAL LIFE 


3 The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 


e| a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 

REAL CO-OPERATION. 


JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Vice-President Manager of 
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Stolen Money Affects 
Insurance Proceeds 
BANK GETS THREE-QUARTERS 


Court Holds Misappropriation by Bank 
President Entitles It To Share In 
Insurance 


\ United States District Court at Den 
ver has decided that where the premium 
on a life insurance policy are paid in 
part by misappropriated money, as in the 
case of a bank, the bank is entitled to 


share proportionately with the bene 
ficiary in the proceeds of the insurance. 
The decision is of particular interest be 

cause of the general exemption through 
out the states of life insurance proceeds 
from creditors’ claims. 

The case was that involving the in 
surance on the life of Christian Vor 
lander, former president of the First Na 
tional Bank of Eureka, South Dakota. 
After Vorlander died it was 
the bank was insolvent and it was put 


found that 


into the hands of a receiver. 
Examination of its affairs showed, a 
cording to evidence presented to the 
court, that Vorlander had used 
funds to pay 


bank 
premiums on life insur 
ance to the amount of $28,000.) It was 
said that he paid one-half of the initial 
premium with bank funds and that the 
entire second year’s premium was also 
paid cut of bank money. It was shortly 
after that that Vorlander died 

The court based its calculation of the 
participation of the bank in the proceeds 
of the insurance on the proportion ot 
the premium that was paid out of bank 
funds according to the evidence. Ver 
lander left a widow and. several chil 
dren, 


Lovelace Answers 
(Continued from page 8) 


the University of Pittsburgh, as usual 
I have not seen any announcement, but | 
think so, 

J. SS. Edwards: The University of 
Denver has a school in connection with 
the school of Commerce, Finance and Ac 
counts. 


QO. What time will the Denver school 
run? 

Mr. Edwards: Why, that runs cleven 
weeks—the full course—from the Ist of 
September. 

QO. Has the Northwestern 
of Chicago a course? 

A, No, sir. 


University 


Q. May 1 ask what connections the 
students make at the seat of the Unive 
sity? 

A. The rule has been that they connect 
with the agency of their own company in 
the city, get a license and make a con- 
tract with the local general agent. 


Q. Have you had any experience with 
these schools that are being conducted by 
the different Y. M,C. A’s throughout the 
country? 

A. I have not had any actual expe 
rience with them, but | have known a good 
deal about them. 


QO. Have you any figures regarding thi 
men who come from outside cities, as to 
their production—eliminating people in 
New York City itself? 

A. We have no compiled statistics, but 
my belief is that as a rule they do not 
keep up their average production while 
they are in the city, because the first few 
weeks they are there is required in estab- 
lishing contact. Of course, cold canvass 
in New York for a man from a distance 
is sometimes very hard. 
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TRIED AND APPROVED PLANS 


lor 79 years this Company has con- 
fined its business to tried and approved 


plans. 


Its appeal is to those who want pure | 


life insurance with the most liberal fea- 





tures and at the bowest possible cost. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


| 


























The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
























Shortening 
the Selling Process 


To aid the Agent in his field work, we have a 
very practical plan of Home Office Co-operation, 
which includes : 


An Agent’s Training Course a complete and 
original course for new and old agents. 


A Prospect Bureau—that devops genuine dol- 
lars-and-cents prospects. 

Selling Helps-— Advertising material to pros- 
pect and policyholder alike, holds business 
and creates good will. 

Policyholders Insurance Service—Embodying the 
ideals of true service to your client. 


Health Service of the Life Extension Institute 
to Policyholders. 


Supplying you with such selling tools makes your 











success greater and more productive. For infor- 
mation concerning agency opportunities, address : 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 











Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 

















For Women’s Clubs 
TRAVELING EXHIBITS PLANNED 


National Association Cooperating With 
Miss Lakey For Promoting Insur- 
ance Education Among Women 


Some definite steps have been taken to 
put the subject of insurance before the 
40,000 clubs of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and to make effective the 
resolution adopted at the Los Angeles 
Convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters to cooperate with 
Miss Alice Lakey, insurance specialist of 
the Mederation, who is conducting this 
educational work. The lederation has 
created a new department, called the De 
partment of the American Home under 
which the insurance activities will be 
carried on. 

The plan as formulated provides for a 
speaker on the program of every state 
mecting of the federated clubs. Thess 
speakers will be very carefully chosen to 
avoid the commercial aspects and special 
propaganda, An innovation that will be 
put to use as soon as it can be prepared 
is traveling exhibits carrying the story of 
insurance by visual examples of its use. 
This will bring into play all branches of 
insurance, 

The National Association has already 
taken steps to furnish literature of a gen- 
eral educational nature to the Iederation 
clubs and the speakers bureau will be or 
vanized through the association. The op 
portunity to reach 2,800,000 of the most 
intelligent women in the country with in- 
surance educational messages was consid- 
ered a most valuable field of work; it 
meant opening the doors of that many 
American homes and 40,000 of the best 
women’s clubs to a discussion of insurance. 

The conference on street and highway 
safety formed by Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, which has an insurance commit- 
tee of which Miss Lakey is a member, will 
also) function in an educational way in 
promoting safety and the insurance phases 
of the problem. Legislation is an impor- 
tant part of this work and insurance enters 
into this also, 

Among the various ways in which it is 
proposed to present insurance before the 
women of the country is by lectures, lit 
erature, study within the clubs, observing 
Insurance Day, Fire Prevention Week, 
radio talks and other means. The women 
themselves can then carry insurance educa 
tion into schools, social groups and the 
family. The program is very compre- 
hensive, ° 


NAMES PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents will be officially represented at 
the 19th annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention, to be held at New Or 
leans, La., October 15, 16 and 17, by the 
following committee : 

red A. Howland, chairman; president, 
National Life, Vermont. 

George LL. Williams, 
Union Central Life, Ohio. 

Thomas J. Tyne, vice-president and 
eveneral counsel, National Life and 
Accident, Tenn. 


vice-president, 


H. C. COFFEEN DROWNS 

ll. C. Coffeen, prominent Chicago in- 
surance man connected with the North 
western Mutual Life, was drowned last 
Sunday at Waverly Beach, Indiana. Mr 
Coffeen had been president of the Life 
Insurance Field Men’s Club, president of 
the agents’ association of the North 
western Mutual and also president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association. At. the 
time of his death he was president ot 
the veneral alumni association of the 
University of Ulincis. . 


FEDERAL LIFE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the leading 


producers of the Federal Life will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, September 29-30. 
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Life Office Executives 
To Hold Convention 


MEET IN FT. WAYNE NEXT WEEK 


Latest Organization in Business Will Be 
Welcomed by President Hall of 


Lincoln National 


The newest association in the life in 
surance business—the Association of 
Life Office Executives—will hold its first 
convention in Fort Wayne, Ind., Sep- 
tember 25 and 26. The meeting will be 
held in the Lincoln Life Building and 
will be called to order by Franklin B. 
Mead, secretary and actuary of that 
company. President Arthur I. Hall will 
deliver the address of welcome. There 
will be a banquet, golf at the Fort 
Wayne Country Club, scheduled ad 
dresses and round table discussion. The 
committee on permanent organization 


consists of L. C. Ashton, Provident 
Mutual ; 2 Ibert D. Murphy, New York 
Lite: H. Moore, Pacific Mutual; C. J. 


Diman, Prat Hancock, George Graham, 
Central States 


The Purpose 

The purpose of the cenference is thus 
described: 

“This organization meeting for the 
forming of an association of life office 
executives has been called at the insti 
gation of a considerable number of life 
msurance officers interested in the prob 
lems of home office organization and 
clerical administration. The vrowing im 
portance of the field of office administra 
tion as a factor in the operation of life 
insurance companies is generally recog 
nized. tt is also conceded that there 
have been rapid) strides within recent 
vears in the development of the science 
of office organization and management 
in general as well as in the specialized 
field of life insurance work. [t is felt 
that many tangible benefits will be ob 
tained by officers of life insurance com 
panics interested in these problems 
through the medium of an ccs aie 
devoted solely te a consideration of the 
broad field of office administration. It is 
the thought of those who have advanced 
this suggestion that the organization 
should appeal primarily to those who are 
particularly interested in clerical opera 
tions and administrative activities of life 
insurance companies and that the 
activities of the association should be 
definitely limited to this specialized field. 

“This organization meeting will be 
quite informal in nature and will offer an 
opportunity for a free exchange of ideas 
and practices among the many repre 
sentatives of both the large and smaller 
companies whe will attend. The pro 
gram which has been arranged for the 
meeting is sugeestive of the field) to 
which such an organization will be de- 
voted.” 

The Program 

Among the papers on the program 
are these: 

By Dr. Henry W. Cook, Northwestern 
National: 

“Influence of the Administration ef the 
Office Organization Upon the Home Oj 
fice Activities of Life Insurance Com 
panies.” 

By B. F. Dvorak, Chicago: 

“Application of Office Machinery, with 
Particular Reference te the Hollerith 
and Powers Tabulating Equipment. to 
the Actuarial, Statistical and Account 
ing Work in Life Insurance Offices.” 

gy FE. D. Murphy, New York Life: 

“Problems in) Personnel Control As 
Applied to the Life Insurance Busi 
Ness. 

sy «Harold $C. 
Central: 

“Development of a Plan of Salary 
Standardization for Clerical Mimployes in 
a Life Insurance Hame Office.” 

George A. Drieu, Connecticut Gen 
eral: 

“Meeting the Peak Load Problem in 
Life Insurance Offices.” 

By Franklin B. Mead, Lineoln N 
tional: 

“Organization of the Home Office 
Clerical Foree in a Growing 


Pennicke, American 


Company 





to Permit Most Effective Control and 
efficient Operation.” 

Others who will talk include A. B. 
Turner, Penn Mutual; A. A. Rydren, 
Centinental Life; A. J. McAndless, Lin- 
coln National; H. P. Leak, Jefferson 
Standard; Benjamin Wistar Morris, 
architect, New York. Mr. Morris de- 
signed the home office building of the 
Lincoln National. 


PRUDENTIAL GROUP 


\ group lie policy covering the home 
office and field staffs of the Prudential is 
being written. [It will cover more than 
22.000 lives and will reach a total of $42,- 
Q00,000 insurance. The insurance is on 
the cooperative plan the premium pay- 
ments being shared by the company and 
the employes. The ameunts of individual 
certificates range from $500 to $5,000. 


RELIANCE’S NEW TERM POLICY 

The Rehanece Life of. P ittsburgh 
which held an ageney meeting in Chi- 
cago last week and is holding another at 
Colorado Springs this week, is bring- 
ing out a new five year convertible term 
policy. 


LOVELACE AT HOT SPRINGS 


Managers of Aetna Life Listen With In- 
terest To His Illustrations of 
Approach 


Griffin M. Lovelace, head ot the life 
insurance school of New York Uni- 
versity, Was given quite a compliment at 
the Actna Life convention when the pro- 
vram makers asked him to talk for more 
than an hour. He had no difhiculty in 
holding the attention of his audiences 
as he explained approach, closing and 
other sales feature by actual examples. 

Incidentally, Mr. Lovelace said he 
thought) there was an opening for 
another policy. He described it as fol 
lows 

“Take a policy paid-up at age 65 for 
$10,000, That would pay a man about 
$13,000 if he died before 65, starting: at 
age 35. It would pay $7,000 in) cash 
when 65 years old, the premium being 
in the neighborhood of $270 a year. 

“ALL that most agents tell about Ordi 
nary Life is that if a man dies insurance 
will be paid; and it will be the most in- 
surance for the least money with liberal 
cash values at various times. He over- 
looks the big fact of what the cash value 
is at age 65. The normal man, if he 
wishes to retire, can well afford to be 
relieved of paying premiums after age 
65; take paid-up insurance of about 70% 
of the total amount of insurance. lor 
every $1,000 of insurance there would be 
about $500 of cash value at age 65. If 
a man took $120,000 Ordinary Life at 
age 65 (and if he wanted to retire at 
that age) he could quit and have paid 
up policy of about $70,000. The cash 
value of the insurance policy would be 
about $5,000, which at the present annuity 
rates would buy an annuity of over $5,000 
a year as long as he lives.” 


SUBSTANDARD DISCUSSED 

Speaking on “Substandard Business and 
General Selection,” Dr. I. K. Root of the 
Actna Life presented the Aetna Life man 
agers in [lot Springs the medical side of 
insurance as it can be seen only by those 
charged with the responsibility of passing 
upon risks. After tracing the origin of 
medical selection as applied to standard in 
surance, he showed how it had become 
necessary to consider those unable to pass 
the strict medical examination, yet who 
were entitled to protection afforded by life 
insurance. These defectives, he said, con 
tituted about cight per cent of the total 
who applied for policies, and it was 
through efforts to protect them that sub 
standard risks finally were accepted by most 
of the leading life insurance companies. 

In classifying substandard risks, Dr. 
Root said, it is essential to consider them 
in mass rather than as individual. The 
greatest difficulty, he added, was the de 
termination of the class into which they 
should be placed. This he declared could 
not be reduced to an actual scientific scale 
except perhaps in the cases of those over 








INCREASED RANGE OF SERVICE 
TO OUR AGENTS 


Our National Advertising Campaign will aid materially in organization 
building; our specially prepared Educational Course teaches the fun- 
damentals and principles of the business; our Sales Planning Department 
secures prospects and arranges interviews. 

We write a complete line of Unexcelled Low-cost Life Policies, Sub- 
standard Policies for Under-average Lives, Child’s Educational, Endow- 
ment Policies, Non-cancellable and Cancellable Accident and Health 
Policies. 

We have room in our fast growing organization for a few more men who 
would like to take up Life Insurance work under ideal conditions. 


Address: E. G. Simmons, Vice President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
Total Resources over $13,000,000 
Insurance in Force over $110,000,000 


Capital, $1,000,000 

















weight. The methods of rating, he pre- 





dicted, are bound to change from time to 
time as more experience is recorded. Tle 
concluded with a request that managers ex 


ercise extreme care in their selection of 
risks, making use of their better opportuni PROPOSITION 
ties to study the characteristics of those 


whom they seek to insure. 


CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a Ky moraresy opporcunity 
for work with ny in gooa ter- ; : ‘4 
ritory—men who on collect the preusume If interested, it will pay you to 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of / gencle 





A real offer in the nature of a 
general agency for Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. Direct Home Office 
connection with a _ conservative 
Old Line Life Company. 


All communications 
will be held strictly confidential. 


investigate. 


Address Agency Department 
Care of Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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Double the Business 


with less than 
A Quarter of the Salesmen 


—— = 








HAT in a nutshell has been ac- 
complished in our sales organiza- 
tion within a ten-year period. Some 
of the things that are contributing to 
this progress are: 


Careful Selection 
Required Training Scientific Supervision 
and 
Direct-by mail Advertising 


which is showing apparent effects from 


National Advertising 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
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First policy “wie issued 1851 
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SMALL FARM FORECLOSURES 


Insurance Company Investments in Farm 
Mortgages in lowa Show But Few 


Foreclosures 

\t the state convention of the lowa 
karm Mortgage Association, President 
Ik. C. Waples said 

“Insurance companies have invested 
in the state of lowa over five hundred 
million dollars in farm mortgage loans 
During the past two vears, out of this 
five hundred million dollars, they have 


only foreclosed in the sixty counties, on 
eighty with a total amount in- 
volved foreclosure $1,224,200, 
and up to this date they have acquired 
by sheriff's only of these 


loans, 
under 


One 


ol 


deed eleven 


farms at a total invested value of $239, 
farms have 
forty-five 


600, these 


other 


three of 
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11) process of foreclo ure and tine 


for redemption or deed is not up 


“There has been much comment about 
delinquencies in connection with Towa 
farm loans, and that there have been an 
unusual number of farms foreclosed. [i 
ou will turn to the lowa insurance re 
port for December 31, 1923, you will find 
that twenty lowa companies reported 
asset iavested in mortgage loans o1 
$129,807 536.95; that they had only $909, 
526.83 interest past due on that date 
or, in other words, only .701 per cent. ot 
past due interest to total mortgage loan 
P hose me lowa companies’ had in 
vested in lowa $96,220,109.85, or in othe: 
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Haven in 1917 and in 1923 formed a 
partnership with J. B. Wallace, Jr. 


GENERAL AGENT AT NEW HAVEN 


O. S. Spencer Succeeds T. H. Kellogg 
as Manager for Connecticut 


General Life There 


rT. Hen Kelloge. of the partnership 
of Kellogg & Wallace, the Connecticut 
General’s managers at New Haven, re 
igned September 1. Mr. Kellogg had 
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Kellogg leaves the company to engage 
in another business. 
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will be associated with 


Manager 
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subject to no law 


Taxes and Death 


DEATH AND TAXES! 


ese are tl 


r capita. 


‘ho paid this? 


ver $7,750,000,000. 


ickholders. 


and he is so still, sé 
h has a well discerned law of action. 


rst certainty: Taxe:. 


through life insurance. 
once create an estate and protect it. 
n! He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN 


CERTAINTIE 


ie great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 
Phe total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were 


Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? 


TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,000,000 


Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. The 
taxpayers of Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes as they do in State 


The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state 


Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. 
sumer pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes--rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation. 
The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. 
because his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes 
and taxes make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes 


This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real 
estate. All of this $19,000,000 would otherwi:e have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In 
other words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 


This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because 
We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us when 


If, for example, vou die possessed of railroad stocks. they may be taxed by each state where the rail- 
road is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at 
It has happened that inheritance taxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 
Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 


DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! 


Ile appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind, 
» far as the individual is concerned ; 


Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter 
till all are dead ; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death- 
claims. Of these policy-holders, 126 died in the first year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 be- 
tween three and five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between 
ten and twenty years after insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. 
one knew which of these 2,739 people would die first. 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made life 


what should a prudent man do? 
lle will pay taxes while living even though he 


But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. He 
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KINGSLEY, President. 
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Richmond Twisting 
Case Developments 


ASSOCIATION HOLDS 


Connecticut Gensvel Corrects Statement 
As to Age of Issue of Baker Policy; 
No Decision Yet 


INQUIRY 


No decision has yet been reached by the 
executive committee of the Richmond As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in its in- 
quiry into angles of the case pending be- 
fore Commissioner Button in which A. © 
Swink, Virginia manager for the Atlan 
tic Life, charges that W. S. Drewry, gen 
eral agent for the Connecticut General, 
permitted a 5-term policy for $50,000 
issued by the Atlantic Life to Howard P. 
Saker, of Baker-Royer Company, road 
engineers and contractors, of Richmond, to 
be twisted in June, 1924, to the Connecti- 
cut General after it had been running: for a 
year. 

The hearing was held for the purpose of 
determining whether any one connected 
with the case had been guilty of unethical 
practices. In addition to Mr. Swink and 
Mr. Drewry, several other agents inter 
ested were examined. Among these was 
Hugh S. Souther, district agent for the 
New England Mutual, who wrote Baker 
and delivered the business to the Connecti- 
cut General. It was brought out that 
jaker asked Souther as well as other Rich- 
mond agents for figures and at the same 
time notified Mr. Swink that he did not in- 
tend keeping the Atlantic Life insurance 
going at the expiration of the one-yeai 
period. The agents who got in on the 
case contended that this action on the part 
of Baker placed it wide open and_ that 
they had every right to go after it. Ac 
cording to Mr. Drewry, Baker was. first 
written in his company in June, 1923, for a 
$50,000 10-year term before Mr. Swink 
induced Baker to take out $50,000 with him 
and issued him a policy of that amount for 
a term of 5 years. Mr. Swink contended 
that he was under the impression that 
when he began soliciting the business the 
case had not been closed by the Connecti 
cut General. 


Age Point Corrected 

Baker was first written in the Connecti 
cut General June 16, 1923, at age 51. He 
was reinstated from June 16, 1924, at age 
52 and was not rated at age 51, as previ- 
ously stated. Information of Commis 
sioner Button is that request for rein 
statement was not made until some time in 
July, 1924, and that Baker’s age changed 
before application was made. The com 
missioner is therefore of the opinion that 
when Baker was reinstated he should have 
been rated at age 53 instead of 52.) Baker 
was not actually examined for reinstate- 
ment until July 23, 1924, the commissiones 
is informed. Final judgment has been re- 
served pending further inquiry. 

Further, Commissioner Button inclines 
to the view that the company violated a 
ruling of his requiring that any plan 
changing the method of reinstatement be 
submitted to him for approval before it is 
put into effect. In correspondence with 
him on the points at issue, the company 
said: “We were requested to change the 
date of the policy so as to save the policy 
holder the cost of insurance during the 
period from September 16, 1923, to Jun 
16, 1924, during which he had not been 
covered, and as this seemed an_ entirely 





reasonable request we agreed to reinstate 
this insurance and change the plan and 
date upon being furnished with satisfac 
tory evidence of insurability.” 

According to Commissioner Button, the 
change was effected without being sub 
mitted to him for approval. 


Company Raises Point 


Following the appearance of the story 
in THe Eastern UNbeRwrItTeER of Septem- 
ber 5. Vice-President G. E. sulkley of 
the Connecticut Life wrote Tir AsTERN 
UnpbERWRITER as follows: 

“In your issue of September 5th on page 
4 you publish a column article giving a 
history of charges of ‘twisting’ brought by 
i. &. Swink of me Atlantic Life in Rich 
mond against W. Drewry, general agent 
of this company at ‘that point. 

“From the general tone of this article 
| should judge you had secured your in 
formation either from Mr. Swink or one 
of his friends; certainly I do not believe 
your representative had interviewed Mr. 
Drewry, as the article is based entirely 
on charges brought against Mr. Drewry 
without any apparent attempt to present the 
other side of the picture. 

“There is) one 
ment in it: 

‘The new policy issued by — this 
company bears the date of issuance 


absolute incorrect state- 


in June, 1924, but inquiry disclosed that 


the premium was based on the age of 
Baker at the time of the issuance of 
first policy.’ 


“That is not the fact as the new policy 
dated in June, 1924, bears the rated age as 
of that date, namely, 52, whereas the orig- 
inal policy issued in June, 1923, bore the 
rated age as of that date, namely, 51. 

“We certainly wish to have this question 
sifted to the bottom as we are just as 
anxious to prevent ‘twisting’ as anyone 
can be, whether on the part of our own 
agents or the agents of other companies. 

‘It seems to me that it 1s distinctly un 
fair, however, to have an article as pre 
iudiced in favor of the accuser as it seems 
to me this one of yours is, printed before 
the hearing and the facts on both sides 
are broveht out.” 


VIRGINIA GUARD GROUP 

The Metropolitan has written a group 
policy ineluding total and permanent dis 
ability benefits, covering all members of 
the Virginia National Guard. About 3,700 
men are insured under the policy. They 
will be eligible for the following amounts 
under the plan: Colonels, $5,000; lieu- 


tenant-colenels and majors, $4,500; cap- 
tains, $4,000: first Heutenants, $3,500; 
econd lieutenants and warrant officers 
£3,000. non-comimssioned officers, $2,500 ; 
privates, $2,000. 





the Company. 
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western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
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‘How Bernheimer Case 
Was Closed By Agent 


ALBERT ST. PETER’S NEW FIELD 





Specializing in Insurance Trusts He 
Sees Big Future; Laying Ground- 
Work Takes Time 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
issued a policy for $100,000 this week on 
the life of Charles L. Bernheimer, chair- 
man of the committee on arbitration of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce, 
which is the first policy under the proposed 
$350,000 endowment fund intended to per- 
petuate commercial arbitration, under the 
auspices of the Chamber. The insurance 
Was written by Albert St. Peter of the 
Ikdwards agency of the Equitable and it 
represents the first results of 


about eight 
months’ work. 


The proposal to create the $350,000 fund 
involved voluntary contributions, or rather 
pledges, by prominent members of the 
Chamber of Commerce who contribute a 
certain. sum each year for ten 
meet the premium. The policy is a ten 
payment life. The pledges already secured 
will pay the premium on $100,000. All of 
the detail of securing these pledges has 
been handled by Mr. St. Peter. 


Building Up a Fund 


Mr. Bernheimer is at present financing 
the arbitration work of his committee and 
the problem before the Chamber was how 
this would be provided for on Mr. Bern- 
heimer’s death. The fund will be distrib- 
uted when it is paid in the future, by the 
New York Community Trust. The money 


contributed is paid into two trust compa- 


years to 


nies which pay the premium on the life 


surance 

Mr. St. Peter is devoting himself prac 
tically entirely to life insurance trust prop- 
ositions through the medium of the New 
York Community Trust. He is very en 
thusiastic about the future of the life in- 
urance trust and sees its possibilities on a 
vast scale. A great deal of foundation 
work is required in this type of case, as 
shown by Mr. St. Peter’s eight months’ 
work on the Bernheimer fund and this is 
not yet finished because money must still 
be raised to meet the premium on the addi 
tional $250,000 to be written. This founda- 
tion work discourages most life insurance 
salesmen and few are taking up the insur 
ance trust plan for that reason. 

Mr. St. Peter has a considerable bac- 
ground for this kind of work as he planned 
and put into effect a very comprehensive 
endowment plan for the University of 
Pittsburgh when he was with the State 
Mutual Life in that city before the world 
war. He put in three years formulating 
his plan for the endowment as this use 
of ite insurance was not then as common 
as now and much of the method had to be 
worked out. When the plan was_ per- 
fected Mr. St. Peter wrote $500,000 in six 
months’ time and then the war broke out 
and it was not carried through further. 

Back in 1913 "Mr. St. Peter was with 
the Prudential and attended the original 
life insurance schoo] at the University of 
Pittsburgh started by Kdward A. Woods. 
Charles W. Scovel, the well-known Pitts 
burgh life insurance man, then president 
of the National Association, was the in- 
structot Mr. St. Peter went with the 
State Mutual Life in 1916. He joined the 


Kquitable Society in January of this year. 








Guarantee Fund Life Association 


| 
OMAHA, NEB. | 
ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in Twenty-five States 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 














| birthday. 


are up-to-date in every respect. 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


| BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, ge age 2 





| INDEPENDENCE SQUARE. 


| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next 


| INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 


PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
j MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


JO 
| DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
OHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
office and place of 
Fulton Street, New 
Axman, W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Editor; 
Jerome Philp, The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 


ation, business 86 
York City. 


President and Editor; 


Clarence 


Eager, Associate 


Associate Editor. 


newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
wan 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


sountries 


Entered as second-class msxtter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


EXTRA! 
No One 


editors and reporter have any concep 
tion of the 





ASSOCIATION! 


except imsurance newspaper 


ANOTHER 


number Gf associations and 


conferences there are in the insurance 
business and there are even some which 
get by them. Even the reporters who 
are supposed to keep in touch with all 
the developments of the 


business can't 


keep track of the conferences in New 


York City alone; nor do they try to as 


some are contidential, while others it 
would not pay them to attend, and there 
are some they never hear about. These 


New York conferences may be at the 
Insurance Department, or the New York 
fire board rooms, or in some company 
executive's Bankers’ 


Club, or the Lawyers’ Club, or the Down- 


ofhee, or in. the 


town Association, or in 
or at the 


India 
Drug & Chemical Club 
may be a gathering of the 


House, 
‘| here 
fraternity to 
discuss forms, cr clauses, or legislation, 


or losses, or automobile 


insurance, or 
prinkler leakage—a hundred different 
things. 

There are not only gatherings of un 
derwriters and others, but the producers 
meet and the doctors and the actuaries 
and the advertising men and now there 
is a brand new one, 


tion of Life Office 


which is the Associa 
Executives who are 
to have their first gathering in_ Fort 


Wayne, Ind. The life 


their joint organizations—two big ones 


companies have 


—and there are subsidiary, organizations 
of those. The life 
sociation, 


agents have their as 
with about 15,000 members; 


and the UWoctors, lawyers and 


agency 
superintendents have separate organiza 
tions, but none of them discuss prob 
lems which are to be threshed out by 
the new one which will 


Wayne; and those 


born in Fort 
problems naturally 
have to do with the erection of home of- 
fice buildings, with employment and per 
sennel, with facts about operating the 
statistical machines in the offices, with 
accounting and many other topics, surely 
important. If there 
of such an 
twenty 


had not been need 
association undoubtedly 
would not 
have signified a desire to join it so they 


or thirty companies 
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could swap information. So here’s suc 
ess to the baby association! 

The conventions, particularly at this 
time of the year, are coming along in 
such numbers that they have the editors 
Last week the Accident & Health 
Underwriters Conference held — their 
show in Chicago, being followed by the 
accident and health 


vas on™Monday. 


dizzy. 


claim men. That 
On the 


producers 


v following day 
the Reliance Life began a 
in Chicago. In Mil 
waukee fire agents from all parts of the 
country gathered for a four days’ ses 
sion. In Swampscott, Mass., the Mas 
sachusetts Mutual Life 
convention and 
Aetna Life 


cries of meetings 


people held a 
in Hot Springs, Va., the 
managers met for the firs‘ 
time and kept going for four days. 
The New York Life managers and pro 
Dixville 
Notch where they sleep under blankets 
and the 


ducers have been meeting up in 


Travelers has begun a series of 
interesting sessions in quaint old Quebec. 
Next week the casualty cohorts will 
spend a large part of a week at White 
Sulphur Springs—and so it goes. In ad 
larger conventions there 
are state associations of fire 


dition to thes« 


insurance 
which hold annual and sometimes 
scim-annual conventions 


agents 
; there are State 
Federations which also meet, the largest 
being Pennsylvania, where the insurance 
men turn out by the hundreds; and the 
mallest being in an important state of 
the union where only a couple of dozen 
attended the last meeting. 

ft course, the mutuals and reciprocals 
have their organizations and so do the 
fraternals. The special agents of the 
fire companies maintain field) clubs in 
many sections. The Western Union and 
the Western Jureau hold 
gatherings of great importance as they 
legislate directly upon the business. The 
insurance 


Insurance 


commissioners should not be 
forgotten as their meetings, if held in 
accessible places, are accompanied by 
growing attendance. The 


a 
brokers have 
their organizations as have the examin 
ers and the automobile managers. 

As if this were not enough there are 
certain fire insurance boards and ex- 
changes which have meetings sometimes 
in the nature of conventions. In fact, 
about the only crowd not organized are 
the insurance newspaper people who are 
sO occupied going to other people's con 
ventions that they have not time to hold 
one of their Gwn, nor do they want to 
hold one. 

It is appalling to think of the number 
of addresses which are made at all these 
conventions; of the midnight oil burned 
to prepare them; of the number of miles 
traveled to reach them; of the number 
of werds about them filed with the West- 
ern Union and Postal telegraph com- 
panies so that those who do not want to 
attend the conventions may read about 
them. Everybody is telling somebody 
else about something. Is the informa- 
tion welcome? Do people really want 
to know about other's affairs and the 
other man’s views? 

The answer must be in the affirmative 
or the convention idea would go flat in- 
stead of growing. 

And what happens to all those resolu 


SUCCEEDS HALL & McNAMARA 
The firm of Hall & McNamara, gen- 
eral agents, Penn Mutual, here, has dis- 
solved, and is succeeded by J. Elliott 


Hall. Mr. Hall will move to No. 30 
Church Street. 


tions which are 
mittee 


so fought out in com- 


rooms, which are frequently 


threshed to a frazzle on the floor, and 


which then are blazoned to the world? 
Does anybody read them? And, if so, 
does anybody pay any attention to 
them? The number of resolutions 


insurance 
printed on a cylinder roll and spread out 
would easily cover a road from Bangor 
to Berkeley. 


passed in the business if 


Maybe some of the associa 
tions are running around in circles; ex 
ageerating their own importance ; 
ing the 


speak 
gospel as they see it with no 
one listening 


Maybe they are not taken 


so seriously as they think they are. 
Kach person or association can decide 


the question for himself 


because the 
real answer will never be known. Any 
way, all must admit that insurance is a 
pretty big sized institution or it could 
not harber all of these associations, or 
vanizations, conferences and other get 
Certainly, the prune business 
or the pill industry, or the 


together: 
safety pin 
trade cannot muster up any such show 
ing of groups; so it can be said with a 
touch of pride: “I am an insurance man 
Iam in a business so big that few can 
visualize it.” 

When all is said and done the big asset 


of the insurance convention is the social 
side. Once having met John Smith and 
admired him, John Jones of Honolulu 
will take boat and train to Boston to 

him again. Probably that’s why so 
many conventions are held in such in 
accessible places. 


HM. A. Behrens, vice-president of the 
Continental  (¢ asualty and owner and 
master of the yawl “Dawn,” has added 
another trophy to his growing collection 
of cups. The latest acquisition is a solid 
silver trephy presented by Sir Thomas 
Lipton to the winner of the regatta for 
vawls. Mr. Behrens’ craft, sailed by 
George Kessling of the San Francisco 
office of California Agencies, Ine., won 
by a comfortable margin. Mr. Kessling 
also sailed the “Dawn” to second place 
in the ecean race, thereby acquiring two 
honors in one afternoon. 

Although the “Dawn” is quartered at 
San Pedro, its home port is registered as 
Chicago, owing to a ruling in the United 
States regulation which declares that the 
home port of a yacht shall be the legal 
residence ef its owner. 

Mr. Behrens journeys to California 
every yachting season to indulge in his 
favorite sport, and in the past has sailed 
the “Dawn” in) the money on many 
occasions. 

x ok 4 


Layton A. Greenwood, manayer for 
the Travelers in Los Angeles in charge 
of the life, accident and group depart 
ments, has completed twenty vears ol 
service with the company. lor the past 
fourteen years he had been manager at 
Los Angeles. Mr. Greenwood entered 
the service of the company in 1903, hav 
ing previously been with the New York 
Life. His first appointment was as man- 
ager of the life department at the Pitts 
burgh branch office. ‘Two years later he 
was transferred to Chicago as manager 
of the life and accident department and 
in 1910 he went to Los Angeles where 
he has since been. 

W. P. Young, manager of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference, 
who has been ill for about seven weeks, 
is slowly improving, but will not return 
to his work in New York for several 
weeks to come. Meanwhile J. R. Moore, 
head of the Eastern Conference, is cap- 
ably taking care of the work of both 
conferences. Mr. Young, it is said, 
worked too hard on the many matters 
thrown upon the Conference heads for 
attention and illness followed his con- 
tinuous overexertion. 

















J. Watson Webb, who again wen dis 
tinction this week as a member of the 
American Polo Team which vanquished 


the British polo players at Meadow 
Brook, is a well-known figure in insur- 
ance circles and is associated with Marsh 
& McLennan, New York City. He 
writes all kinds of insurance and is the 
man who placed the $2,000,000 on Mrs. 
Marshall Field of Chicage, in which he 
worked in conjunction with Manager 
kKobert L. Jones of the State Mutual. 
Mr. Webb is 39 years old and for years 
has been a sg 9 r of the American In 
ternational Big Four of polo. He is the 
only member of the United States Pole 
Association who is allowed to stroke with 
his left hand. His rating is placed at 
ten goals, an unusually high honor, but 
upon his own request this was reduced to 
a handicap of nine goals. Mr. Webb has 
been playing pole for twenty years, 
swinging his first, mallet while a student 
at Yale 

Cel P. C: tiatietin Brazilian manager 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation, has taken some interesting 
photographs in Sao Paulo, Brazil, just 
after the great revolution there was put 
down. One of the photographs shows a 
burning oil deposit. Copies of the pic- 
tures have been received by Manager 
Howard P. Moore of the American For 
eign Insurance Association. 


H. P. Jackson, vice-president of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity and the 


Phoenix Indemnity, is expected back 
shortly from an agency trip, during 
which he attended the Local Agents 
Convention, k ok xk 


Carl T. Kirk, advertising manager oi 
the Chicago headquarters of the Zurich, 
visited the New York office last week. 
It was Mr. Kirk's first visit to this part 
of the country, and Messrs. Patrick 
Rooney and John S. Baird of the claim 
department entertained him on a tour ci 
New York points of interest. Other 
visitors of the week from out-of-town 
were James Malley of James Malley and 
Son, Rochester, N. Y.; Louis Bock, man 
ager of Wander Bros., Albany, N. Y.; 
A. C. Scala cf Wehl and Scala, Utica, 


N. Y., and Ralph Blumberg of New 
Haven, Conn. <* * 
E. Walter Helm, superintendent oi 


the Eastern department of the Zurich 
has been making an auto tour of New 
York State agencies this week. He will 
return to New York on Monday. On 
part of the trip Mr. Helm was accom 
panied by Dr. G. Morton Illman, head 
of the Zurich Medical Department. 
* * & 


Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager cf The 
Prudential at 46 Cedar Street, New 


York, sails for America tomorrow. He 
has been in Paris. 
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Jersey Agents to Discuss 
Compulsory Policies 
WILL MEET IN NEWARK OCT. 2 


Association Does Not Believe There Is 
Demand For State To Enter In- 


surance Business 


1 REE SER TITER OR PatR 


The New Jersey 


writers 


\ssociation of Under 
(local agents’ association), is to 
meet in’ Newark at the Treat 
\t the last session 
Jersey legislature a resolu 


Robert 
Hotel on October 2. 
ot the New 
tion was adopted providing for the ap 
pomtment Of a commission to study the 
question of compulsory automobile in 
surance. Governor Silzer has appointed 
such a committee to hold hearings and 
undoubtedly this will be one of the prin 
cipal subjeets of discussion at Newark. 

The New Jersey Association of Un 
derwriters can be depended upon to 
watch this situation carefully and to op 
compulsory automobile 
to the limit. 

“Imagine New Jersey going into the 
insurance business, with possible ineffi 
ciency, creating an organization neces 
sary to write insurance policies, to en 
vave a corps of claim investigators and 
adjusters, and a fleet of doctors to make 
examinations and to engage attorneys 
to prepare and try cases in court,” is a 
picture conjured by the agents’ associa 
tion. It offers the following as a few 
questions tor thought on the part of in 
surance men: 

I. Is there a yveneral public demand 
for compulsory automobile insurance ? 

2. Will it reduce accidents by 
drivers careful? 

3. Does compulsory insurance lead to 
a monopolistic State Fund ta the ex 
clusion of private interests? 

4. Can a State compel motorists of 
another state to carry insurance ? 

5. Would the automobile owners of 
this state be discriminated against if they 
were compelled to carry insurance while 
mGtorists of other states, without insur 
ance, while traveling in New Jersey, 
were involved in accidents and caused 
injuries to the public of this State? 

6. Would compulsory automobile in 
surance protect our public in the event 
of an accident caused by a motorist of 
another state? There are thousands ot 
cars of other states traveling 
and out of New Jersey. 

7. Would automobile 
posed to the dangers of 


pose insurance 


making 


daily in 


owners be ex 
judgments far 
in excess of the limit of their policies, 
against which they would be unprotected 
and practically prevented from protect 
ing themselves ? 

8 Would a State Fund carry the large 
limits Gi liability which many policy 
holders now demand owing to the large 
verdicts) rendered ¢ 

9. Automobile insurance is a mov 
able coverage. Should state insurance 
cover While ears are operated only with 
in the State, or should the coverage 
follow the car? If so, a State Fund 
would be obliged to defend suits in a 
foreign state. 

10. Automobile is essentially a third 
party contract, as the companies are 
obliged to defend policyholders in legal 
actions. A) State Fund acts in a dual 
capacity, representing both policyholder 
and claimant. 


NO DECISION FOR MONTH 

No decision is expected for a month or 
so on the Missouri fire insurance rate 
reduction Judge Williamson, the 
referee, heard oral arguments from beth 
the state and the companies last week 
and has taken the matter under advise- 
ment. Reports from observers indicate 
that the companies had the better of the 
argument 


case. 





Auto Conferences 


Work On New Forms 


SIMPLIFICATION IS SOUGHT 


Rates Being Scrutinized For Possible 
Changes; Agents’ Charges Not 
Wholly Sound 


\utomobile rates and forms were dis 
cussed last week at a three-day meeting 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania of | the 
Actuarial and Forms Committee of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con 
ierence. Chairman ©. R. Pitcher pre- 
sided. This was purely a preliminary 
meeting to the one to be held next month 
when more definite pregress on next 
vear’s rates and forms will be reported. 
It is predicted that there will be some 
nnphication of manuals next year 
which will make it easier for agents to 
arrive quickly at correct rates. 

In the Eastern Conterence territory 
there is not much confusion arising over 
the number of manuals issued govern 
Ing auto rates, because the ne-amount 
policy is not permitted in this section 
of the country. Llowever, in the West 
where the no-amount and the valued 
forms are both in use some duplication 
of effort is necessary to comply with all 
requirements. 

even though some membet 
tional Association of 


sof the Na 
Insurance Agents 
used auto manuals as the excuse for a 
vaudeville act at the annual convention 
last week in Milwaukee members of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con 
jerence believe there is much to be said 
on both sides of the question. There 
cannot be a really simplified ready refer 
ence auto manual tor all makes and ages 
of cars until local agents themselves set 
tle on the kinds of policies they desire 
and do away with repeated demands for 
hew forms to meet competition from 
hon-conterence companies. Neverthe 
less, as it is, there will be some simpli 
fication coming with the issuance of next 
vear’s manuals. 


SUE RAILROAD 
One of the subrogation suits 
ever brought by insurance companies to 
recover loss payments will shortly be filed 


largest 


mothe Idaho courts when Eugene G. 
Davis, Spokane attorney representing a 
number of insurance companies, — tiles 


claims for the recovery from the Northern 
Pacilic Railroad of over $1,000,000, the 
amount of loss paid by the companies 
following destruction of the -lecla Mining 
Company's plant at Wallace, Idaho, July 
13, 1923. It is alleged that the fire was 
the direct result of flying sparks from a 


railroad) locomotive, says the * “Under 


writers Report.” 
TEASDALE IN EAST 
(. A. Teasdale, president of California 


Agencies Incorporated, San 


I'rancisco, is 
visiting the last. 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, HI. 











Great American 
Insurance Company 


NewPork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500,00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


NET SURPLUS 


12,465,360.86 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS | 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York Gity 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wm. H. MoGee & Co., Gen’'l Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 





Your 
Company 


0.00 
0.16 


PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 


210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 




















RIVOLI TAKES RAIN POLICY 
New York is 


of the sporting chances 


Phe Rivoli Theater in 


now makine use 
involved in rain insurance. Through 
Stebbins & Co., brokers, a policy has been 
placed with the Hartford lire and under 
its terms the Rivoli offers to patrons who 
purchase tickets for next Sunday that in 


the event of rain between 1 and 4 or 7 


and 10 in the evening on Sunday they 
can return their tickets to the box office 
and receive not only their purchase money 
hack but in addition a free ticket good 
for any day during the engagement of 
“Peet of Clay” at the Rivoli. 


SEITZ MADE SPECIAL AGENT 


The Standard Accident has appointed 
Willard Seitz as special agent for north 
ern New Jersey territory. Mr. Seitz will 
be attached to the Newark Branch Of 
hee in the Chamber of Commerce Build 
ing. He has been connected with the 
company a number of years in the pay 
roll audit division covering the 
territory. 


same 





ASSETS : - - 

PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS .- - - : - - 


J. A. KELSEY, Gen. Agent 
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TOKIO 


Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Limited 
Statement December 31, 1923 


U. S. FIRE BRANCH—45 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


- $6,054,621.08 
- 1,321,825.27 
- 628,951.77 
- 4,103,844.04 


G. Z. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 
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$1,000,000 Los Angeles 
Insurance Exchange 


BUILDING HAS 350 OFFICES 


Sam Behrendt and I. O. Levy Back of 
Project; Board of Fire Underwriters 
Among Tenants 
The new Insurance Exchange Building 
of Los Angeles, back of which are Sam 
Behrendt and I. O. Levy, of the Behrendt- 
Levy Co., Los Angeles, was dedicated this 
month. The Los Angeles Board of Fire 
Underwriters will be in the building, which 
means that a flock of special agents and 
adjusters will also have offices there. 
Among those signing leases are the Home 
Insurance Co., Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co., Selbach & Deans, Dick & 
Simpson, Insurance Company of North 
America, Independence Indemnity Co., 
Behrendt-Levy Co., Phoenix of London; 
Ilenley & Scott, Pacific Coast Adjust- 
ment Bureau (which has the entire eighth 
floor); America Fore companies, H. K. 
Ward & Co., Seely & Co., Fred S. James 
& Co., Provident Mutual, Norwich Union, 
Niagara Ilire, P. M. Avery, Pioneer 
Underwriters, Aetna Fire, Atlas, Thobald 
& Nevins, Boston Fire, Northern Life, 

and ‘T. Kelleher. 

The Behrendt-Levy Co., have 25% more 
space than in the former location. They 
have a rest room for women employes 
and other novelties for a fire and casualty 
agency. 
The new building fronts on Ninth 
Street where the main entrance is located, 
and on Olive Street. It is twelve stories 


high. The interior is of marble and wal- 
nut. It contains 350 offices and cost 
$1,000,000. 


Pearl Foster, well-known in the New 
York insurance district by reason of her 
past connection with Schrafft’s and the 
Willow Tea Room, has opened Foster’s, 


a tea room at 122 Fulton Street, up- 
stairs, 
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Statements Don’t Show 

Agency Plant Value 
AN ITEM OFTEN OVERLOOKED 
Insurance Stocks As An _ Investment 


Discussed by Alfred M. Best; 
Why Stocks Are in Demand 


ul all interesting analysi ot 
ra tocl is an imvestment, 
M. Best brings out a point which 


tressed heretofore and that 

‘ lue of the agency plant. Ordi 
commecnting upon assets, reserves, 

ther aspect of the financial state 

ment nothme aid about the big asset 


mpany representation, thie planting of 
the result of years of effort. 
companies have in excess of 10,000 
agents and there are agencies which have 
| company for half a century 


Lest { nm part 
Phere litthe doubt that under normal 
onditions the busine of any one of these 
miparyn vould run off at a net) profit 


to the stockholders of much more than 
107 of the unearned premiums; or. that 
thie ISI Ol any company as succe 

ful as those isted could be remsured at a 
higher than 40% of the 


omoussion much 


mearned premium Phe possibility of any 
one of these great companies ever re 
msurmg its busine 1 o extremely re 
mote that this phase of the question 1 
largely academic; but as a further test 
he value of the Dusine in force and 
agen plants, and further to emphasize 


uur statement that 40% of the unearned 
premuums 4 ui) extremely 
valuation to place upon them, we remind 

ir readers that each of these companies 


Nit many thousand or agents, and that 


Conservative 


iderwriter agree that an ageney cannot 
tablished and developed to the point 
vhere it is producing a satisfactory volume 
| profitable business at a cost of less than 
ne hundred to two hundred dollars. These 


ompante therefore, have in their agency 
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eparate from and in 
unearned 


plant a large assct 
additional to the equity in the 
premiums a uch 

“In the hght of all these facts, the 
‘intrinsic value’ may safely be considered 
as much lower than the true liquidating 
value, but for the purposes of this article 
ve consider it better to err upon the side 
of conservatism rather than the reverse. 

Some Stocks Selling Very Low 

“A comparison of the intrinsic value, 
calculated as above ct forth, with the 
market quotation reveals many interesting 
facts. The quotations for some of these 
tocks are higher than their respective in- 
trinsic value a but im most case the reverse 

truce; the price at which certain 
can be bought bemg far below their present 
vorth fhe intrinsic value of the stock of 
the majority of companies included in’ our 
table has increased considerably during 
the year 1923, due largely to the increased 
equity in the unearned premium lability 
brought about by the substantial gain in 
the premium volume. 

In one particular instance the intrinsic 
value increased 33° points since our last 
report and a recent market quotation of 
thi tock shows an increase of 100 points. 
The premium volume of this company for 
1923 increased over $12,000,000, and ove 
$7,000,000 was added to the unearned pre 
minum hiability. The inerease in the equity 
of this reserve amounted to almost $3, 
Q00,000 

“Other mstances are similar to that just 
which show a de 
compared 


stor ks 


cited. The compari 
crease in the intrinsic value as 
with last year are those whose reserve 
and surplus accounts have been reduced, 
or whose been changed. 
our compame how an inerease ino mar 
ket quotation of over 100° points since the 
publication of our article of a year ago 


Dividends 


“A few of the companies have paid out 
in dividends all or more than the amount 
received by them as income from then 
investments, while others have distributed 
in dividends only a very modest) part of 
- but only two companies in 


capitalization has 


such earning 











‘Royal Exchange Assurance” 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 


Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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our tabulation have paid out in dividends 
more than the total gain from investments 
during the five-year period. This means 
that with the exception of the two com- 
panies, all of the earnings from under- 
writing, and more, have been added to 
surplus, 

“Careful study of these figures will show 
that the stock of a number of the com- 
panies listed is an extremely good ‘buy,’ 
measured either by a comparison of the 
prevailing market price with the intrinsic 
value, or by the amount which is being 
distributed in dividends in comparison with 
the carnings of the company.” 


INTOXICATED DRIVERS 


British Companies Considering Inclusion 
of New Clause In Automobile 
Policies in Great Britain 
The London “Times” says that insurance 
companies in Great Britain are consider 
mg the inclusion of a paragraph in their 

itomobile policies reading as follows: 


“For some time underwriters have been 
impressed by the number of convictions 
there have been of persons driving motor- 
cars while under the influence of alcohol, 
and in some representative quarters it 1s 
felt that something could be done, through 
the instrumentalily of insurance policies, 
to assist in the reduction of the evil. The 
ordinary accident policy excludes liability 
for injury due to intoxication, and it is 
suggested that there might well be a 
similar exclusion in the case of policies 
issued to the owners of motor-cars. The 
exclusion would, in any event, require to 
be limited, for, in the public interest, the 
third-party risk would still need to be fully 
covered; otherwise third parties injured 
by reckless driving of intoxicated persons 
might find themselves unable to secure full 
compensation trom drivers of insufficient 
means. It is not suggested that owners 
of cars should be prevented from recover- 
ing claims in the event of accidents due 
to the driving of their employees while 
vnder the influence of liquor, 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 


TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Walte Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital *$3,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 


Net Surplus... 


8,181,979.10 
*3,501,619.22 
Total 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


“As changed April, 19%. 


.$14,683,598.22 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Watte Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, woe 

A. H. Hassinger, 

Wells T. Bassett, ieuntany 


HE 
GirardF.<M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .. $1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,949,854.30 
1,075,257.03 
$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.08 








Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Walte Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, er 

’ A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Baseett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organised 1854 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus. . 


2,208,445 .09 
865,373.90 


. -$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Trea: 

Thos. Bilven, Vice-Pres. and West Mer. 
08. athaway, 
A. H. H , Lowery 


assinger, 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other Habili- 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 


Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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May Yet Salve the “Lutine’”’ 


Of course, everybody is familiar with 
the name of the famous “Lutine” bell of 
Lloyd’s. It is rung as a preface to an an- 
nouncement by the “caller” when there is 
news of an overdue vessel. It may not, 
however, be generally known that there is 
a practical scheme now on foot to recover 
the cargo from the wreck of H. M. S. 
Lutine, which was lost on the night of 
October 9-10, 1799, in the shallows about 
midway between Terschelling and Vlieland. 
It is described by the English papers as 
being one of the most romantic and in- 
teresting salvage events that has ever taken 
place. 

Lloyds List in a recent issue made the 
announcement “that a contract had been 
signed between Lloyd’s and two Dutch 
gentlemen of Delft whereby the latter are 
permitted to carry on for a specified period 
salvage operations for the recovery of 
cargo or other objects from the wreck of 
H. M. S. Lutine. The salvors intend to 
use an apparatus of their own invention. 
A craft is now being fitted out, and opera- 
tions will be started as soon as weather 
permits.” 

3efore the days of the I*rench Revolu- 
tion, in 1785, the Lutine, a 32-gun frigate, 
was launched for the I‘rench Navy as La 
Lutine. She was captured by Duncan at 
Camperdown on October 11, 1797, and 
since she was lost in 1799, her history has 
been inseparably connected with that of 
Lloyd's. 

How much treasure was aboard the ship 
when she was sunk has for long been a 
matter of speculation, but Lloyds List 
states that she made her last voyage at a 


time when the North Sea was “enveloped 
in the fog of war.” 

Time and fire have played havoc with 
the documents which might be expected to 
throw light on the case, and it appears to 
be impossible to say, with any approcah to 
certainty, whether the bullion and specie 
still remaining in the wreck and the sand 
which engulf it is worth only a few 
thousands or over a million. It has fre- 
quently been stated that at the time of 
her loss the Lutine was bound for the 
Texel with money consigned by the Treas- 
ury for the payment of the British troops 
in Holland. There appears to be no foun 
dation for these statements. Early in 
October, Admiral Lord Duncan, then on 
board H. AM. S. Kent, lying at Yarmouth 
Roads, informed the Admiralty that “the 
merchants interested in making remittances 
to the Continent for the support of their 
‘redit, having made application to me, for a 
King’s ship to carry over a considerable 
sum of money, on account of there being 
no Pacquet for that purpose. I complied 
with their request, and ordered the Lutine 
to Cuxhaven with the same, together with 
the mails lying there for want of convey- 
ance.” 

The frigate was lost in a heavy N. N. W. 
gale, and of the two survivors, one died 
immediately after his rescue, and the other, 
a notary, did not live to reach England. 
In the brief account he was able to give 
of the disaster, he related, strangely 
enough, that the ship “was bound for the 
Texel.” 

The underwriters at Lloyds, with whom 
the bullion was insured, promptly settled a 





Lloyd’s Rostrum 





and Lutine Bell 


























Lloyd’s rostrum is usually occupied by the crier who announces through a megaphone names 
of persons called for. Often 2,000 people are present. The Lutine bell is rung to announce news 
of overdue ships. 


total loss. Of gold and silver bullion to 
the amount of over £55,000, recovered by 
fishermen and boatsmen, two-thirds of the 
proceeds were claimed by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment. In 1821 Mr. Pierre Eschauzier 
obtained from the Dutch Government a 
Royal decree granting to him exclusive 
rights to undertake the salvage of the 
Lutine, it being stipulated that one-half 
of the recovery treasure should be handed 
over to the Government. The results of 
his work were practically negligible. The 
Dutch Government subsequently agreed to 
cede to Lloyds that Government’s moiety 
of the proceeds of any salvage. Agree- 
ments have since that date been entered 
into by Lloyds with numerous salvors, but 
the results have been extremely disappoint- 
ing. There are great anticipations that the 
new venture will meet with greater success. 


BROOKLYN PREMIUMS STEADY 


Total for First Six Months of 1924 is 
$6,575,113 With the Home 
Leading Producers 
Brooklyn fire agents are congratulating 
themselves on their net premium income 
for the first six months of this year, which 
was only about $65,000 less than for the 
same period in 1923. Manhattan and the 
Bronx lost over 5% of their income this 
year, thus) giving Brooklyn first prize 
for successful maintenance of business. 
The Brooklyn total for the first half of 
1924 is $6,575,113 compared with $6,645, 

727 for last year. 

While most sections of the country are 
reporting decided decreases in fire pre 
miums Brooklyn has been able to maintain 
its pace by virtue of extensive building 
operations in that part of the city. Losses, 
unfortunately, are heavier than anticipated 
or hoped for, but the loss ratio ought to 
improve as business expands. The pre- 
mium figures, which show the Home first 
in Brooklyn, Hartford second, Fidelity 
Phenix third and then the Continental, 
L. & L. & G., Royal, New York Under- 
writers Agency, National, North British 
and U. S. Fire in the order named for the 
ten leading companies, are compiled by the 
Brooklyn Salvage Corps. The Home 
wrote $235,516 and the U. S. Fire $140,- 
859, with the other leaders ranging between 
these two figures. 


“INSURANCE PICTORIAL” 


New House Organ Being Issued from 
166 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago; M. Willkomm, 
Manager 
“The Insurance Pictorial,” a new house 
organ which will be sold to insurance 
agents and brokers in quantities imprinted 
with their names and distributed to them as 
their publication for clients and prospects, 
is being circulated in the Kast. M. Will- 
komm is manager and it is published from 
166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
It is printed by rotogravure process; con- 
tains many illustrations, and prints argu 

ments for various lines of insurance. 


CHANGES TO PROVIDENT FIRE 

The Royal Exchange has changed the 
name of its American running mate from 
Prudential Fire to Provident Fire Insur 
ance Company. It seems that there are 
several companies both here and in Eng 
land having the word Prudential in their 
title so the change in this case was made 
to gain for the company a greater degree 
of individuality. The Provident lire has 
not vet been admitted to many states. 


GET STANDARD IN BROOKLYN 
The Standard of Hartford has ap 
pointed Kearns & Edlund of 164 Montague 
Street as Brooklyn agents. Victor H. 
Edlund and Sherman N. Kearns are heads 
of this agency which was started about six 
months ago. Mr. Kearns was formerly 
with Hall & Henshaw and Mr, Edlund with 
W. L. Perrin & Son before going into 
business for himself some years ago. ‘The 
agency represents, in addition to the 
Standard, the Tokio, Abeille of Paris, 
Merchants of Denver and the Union In- 
demnity. 





Insurance Courses 
Offered at N. Y. U. 


IN ITS SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


S. B. Ackerman, Formerly of Insurance 
Department Gives Law, Accounting 
and General Courses 


The Wall Street Division of New York 
University is offering a course in In- 
surance Law and Practice under the direc- 
tion of S. B. Ackerman, formerly of the 
New York Insurance Department. 

This course covers a critical examination 
of the application, the warranties therein, 
the policy form, the rights of the insured, 
the insurer and the beneficiary with full 
consideration of insurable interest, pre- 
miums, proof of loss, per formance of con- 
tract, forfeiture, waiver, limitations, as- 
signments, bankruptcy frauds, incontest- 
ability and agency. 

This course is especially planned for in- 
surance brokers and company employees 
to enable them to answer questions on in- 
surance law. 

There is also a course in insurance ac- 
counting by Mr. Ackerman. This course 
will cover a study of the fundamental 
principles in connection with the account- 
ing of fire, casualty and life insurance com- 
panies. Laboratory sets and problems will 
be employed in order to enable the student 
to understand detailed practice and ap- 
proved methods so as to comply with vari- 
ous state insurance laws and will enable 
accountants in public practice and employ 
ees of insurance companies to prepare in 
dependently the various annual statement 
convention blank forms and income tax 
returns for insurance companies. 

Special consideration will be given in the 
accounting of casualty and fire insurance 
companies to meet the various require 
ments of the new rating laws enacted by 
the New York State legislature. 

The course will also cover the prin- 
ciples of accounting used in the offices of 
insvrance agents and brokers. 

Persons engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness are admitted as special students, if in 
the judgment of the instructor such = stu- 
dents will be able to carry on the work 
of the course. 


RAID SERVICE OUTFITS 


Pennsylvania Department After Auto- 
mob‘le Concerns Intimating to 
Give Insurance Protection 
Pennsylvania officials are still raiding 
the so-called service concerns which have 
heen operating in several states within 
the last couple of years and mulcting auto 
mobile owners of many thousands of dol 
lars. One man was arrested last week in 
Philadelphia and others are in danger of 
arrest unless they cease their operations. 
These service outfits, which are organ 
ized by small groups of individuals with 
very little capital, enlist the services of 
salesmen to whom they give 50% com 
missions and send them out to sell con 
tracts which in addition to promising tow- 
ing service and legal service seem to give 
the impression that they protect the holders 
with liability insurance. In reality they 
do not, for these service outfits are not 
licensed to sell insurance nor have they 
capital suffcient to be organized as legit- 

imate insurance companies. 

The Insurance Department of Pennsyl- 
vania has within the last year put several 
of these concerns out of business. It has 
been helped by the Insurance Federation 
and many individual agents who perceive 
the deception practised by “service” sales- 
men when they purport to be granting in- 
surance protection along other features of 
the service contract. Insurance men_ in 
Atlantic City are likewise conducting a 
campaign to rid that city of similar pests. 


DIRECT MAIL CONVENTION 

The Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion will hold a three-day convention at 
Pittsburgh October 29 to 31. The fea- 
ture of the meeting will be the Idea 
Mart for suggestions on preducing busi- 
ness through direct mail methods. 
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Industry depends upon the 
smooth coordination of many in- 
terlocking wheels to keep produc- 
tion constant, profits steady and 
workmen employed and_ con- 
tented. 


When a gear is stripped some- 
where by fire or lightning, wind- 
storm or even by rebellious em- 
ployees the entire works are 
thrown out of order. 


Insurance stabilizes these ab- 
normal conditions by meeting al- 














When the Wheels Stop 





most every conceivable need 
resulting from property damage. 
Fire and Lightning, Windstorm, 
Use and Occupancy, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage— 
these and other classes of insur- 
ance all tend to stabilize crippled 
industry. 


The business of insuring re- 
quires strength in financial re- 
serves and service in adjustments. 
The Home of New York is 
America’s Largest and Strongest 
Fire Insurance Company. 
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Organized 1855 Cash 


Tic HOME Nt NEW YORK 
Elbri dge G Snow President 





Capital $18,000,000. 
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The Dust Hazard in Elevators 


By Edward S. Inglis 
General Agent, North British & Mercantile, Mercantile, 
Commonwealth and Pennsylvania 


From an address delivered in New 
York City before the insurance institute 
of America. 


It is in the large plants that we have 
to seriously contend with the dust hazard 
which while present in the small risk 
to a certain extent is not as dangerous 
because it is easier to keep the small 
plant clean, granting of course, that the 
ownership and management are careful 
in this respect. The general experience 
has been in all classes of business that 
the larger the plant the better the house- 


keeping. This is generally so except 
that a small risk with excellent care 
irom a fire standpoint is a_ better 


proposition than a large risk under the 
same conditions. 

The dust hazard in elevators presents 
the most difficult problem not only from 
an underwriting standpoint but from the 
danger to life and property which is 
always present if extreme care is not 
taken to guard against it. Even in the 
most modern of the large elevators with 
the best of ownership and housekeeping 
it is practically impossible due to the 
size of the plant and the amount of 
work carried on to entirely eliminate 
dust, but if proper precautions are taken 
the hazard can be minimized. The dif- 
ferent cleaning machines should not 
only be equipped to collect most of the 


dust but a complete blower system 
should be installed to which all ma- 
chines that make dust should be con- 


nected by an individual dust pipe, and 
all pipes in connection with the blower 
system should be of heavy metal and 
to avoid the spread of fire that might 
originate in any one of the ducts auto- 
matic dampers should be installed in 
each near its connection with the main 
floor line. There should also be a con- 
trol switch outside of the building so 
that the system may be promptly shut 
down in case of fire. 


The Dust House 


The dust house should be of fireproof 
construction and should be located about 
20 feet from the elevator building and 
except for ventilators in the roof there 
should be no openings aside from the 
one necessary to remove the contents. 
Where steam power is used the building 
should be equipped with steam jets 
which, while valueless in case of ex- 
plosion, would be of some help in case 


of fire. Dust as it is now generally un- 
derstood does not explode like gun 
powder or other high explosives, but 


soes off in the same manner as gases, 
which require just the right mixture of 
air and the necessary flame or spark 
which in elevators might ¢ome from 
short circuit, static electricity or over- 
heated bearing. The finer the dust the 
greater the chance for ignition. The 
grain dust explosion is no respecter of 
construction, as witness the tremendous 
damage that occurred in the explosions 
at Port Colburne, Ontario, in August, 
1919; the Murray Elevator at Kansas 
City, Mo., September, 1919, and the 
Northwestern Terminal Elevator at Chi- 
cago, in March, 1921. These were all 
modern risks of excellent construction 
and where presumably the housekeeping 
conditions were first class. We should 
look on dust in grain elevators in much 
the same way as we would look upon 
leaking gas or gasoline vapors and be 
just as careful in guarding against its 
presence, 

The dust hazard could be greatly re- 
duced by air suction system on all re- 
ceiving, shipping and working legs at the 
head and in the boot and on the garners, 
scales and belt conveyors and_ other 
necessary points—also air hose equip- 
ment throughout the plant so that op- 
eratars can pick up the grain and dust 
from the floors, walls and ceilings at any 
point. Inlet valves for this purpose 
should be located about every fifty feet. 


However, such apparatus is prohibited 
by the railroad and warehouse commis- 
sions or other bodies having supervision, 
or when this obstacle is not met with, 
the operators themselves object to in- 


stallation because of the initial cost. 
Open Bins 
Open bins, garners and scales con- 
tribute largely to the dust hazard. 


When grain is moved from bin to bin a 
certain amount of dust is liberated which 
spreads throughout the house. Dust 
from corn especially is very explosive 
because it is made up of over 50% starch 
content. The trained inspector generally 
can determine just how carefully the 
operators give attention to the limina- 
tion of dust and house cleaning in gen- 
eral. One carload of oats will make 
even the best kept house look very un- 
tidy, especially the older buildings, which 
are not very dust tight. However, the 
points to examine are the remote 
corners, ledges and crevices and other 
out-of-the-way places, and if dust has 
been allowed to accumulate to any ex- 
tent in these places then the housekeep- 
ing can be considered poor. 

This dust in the upper portions is gen- 
erally brought down by the first or 
primary explosion and really causes the 
second tremendous explosion which 
takes place in all grain dust accidents. 
Housecleaning should be considered as 
part of the regular operation of the 
plant. A crew of sweepers large enough 
to keep the risk in clean condition, even 
in the most busy seasons, should be em- 
ployed. 

It is said that a new electrical device 
that will prevent dust explosion in ele- 
vators, mills, mines and other plants has 
just been invented. It is so designed 
that dust and gases are consumed as fast 
as they are generated and does not allow 
them to accumulate in explosive quan- 
tities. However, regardless of new in- 


ventions, blower systems and all other 
mechanical equipment, the daily clean- 
up will go further towards preventing 
best of 


trouble because even with the 

















equipment, fires and explosions will oc- 
cur if careful housekeeping conditions 
are not maintained. 

Most explosions occur in the large 
terminal elevators where large quantities 
of grain are handled and which have 
been handled previously through other 
houses so that the dust content is 
naturally larger. Each time grain is 
handled through an elevator the amount 
of dust is increased by abrasion. The 
whole trouble has its beginning right 
with the thresherman and works on all 
the way through.. He is paid on the 
basis of a given number of pounds and 
consequently will turn all the dust he 
can into the grain. The farmer in turn 
will not do anything to remove it be- 
cause he is paid for the dust as grain 
prices by the country elevator buyer. 
When the latter finally realizes that he 
is buying grain mixed with TNT he will 
probably start“a movement to have the 
dust eliminated before the grain is 
weighed and have it stored outside. 


Spontaneous Combustion 

Another hazard we have to contend 
with but in not nearly as serious a meas- 
ure as the dust is spontaneous com- 
bustion. Grain contains only a small 
amount of vegetable oil and therefore is 
not readily subject to combustion. Corn, 
however, contains a larger percentage 
of vegetable oil than any other grain 
and will heat quickly when stored in a 
bin, especially if wet. All other grains 
will heat, but not so rapidly. It is gen- 
erally to the grain man’s interest to 
watch this feature closely and when the 
grain becomes warm to move it. to 
another point. The larger risks have 
thermostats in all bins and a regular em- 
ployee keeps close watch on this feature. 
Grain that is slightly scorched from 
heating in the bin brings a much lower 
price and therefore it is not from a fire 
standpoint only that this is watched 
closely but also from the financial 
standpoint of the grain man. 

NEW RECIPROCAL 

A new reciprocal exchange has been 
licensed to do business by the California 
Insurance Department. The name of 
the organization is the Automobile In- 
ter-Insurance Exchange. It will offer 
full cover on autemobiles. The West- 
ern Automobile Underwriters is the at- 
torney-in-fact. 
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S. E. U. A. Votes Down 
Contingent Scheme 


ADHERES TO GRADED SCALE 
Now Seeks Other Proposition Which 
Will Bring Non-Affiliated Com- 
panies Into Ranks 
Another attempt to change commissions 
scales failed last week when the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association, meeting 
in Philadelphia, refused to substitute a 
15% flat commission with 10% contingent 
for the present graded schedule of 15, 
20 and 25%. Out of a membership of 
137 companies and underwriters agencies 
117 were represented at this important 
meeting which held at its inception pos- 
sibilities of bringing into the association 
the large non-affiliated companies operat 

ing in the South. 


More than twenty-five of these non-afh 
liated companies had informed the S. E. 
U. A. committee, it is reported, that they 
would join the association if the contin- 
gent plan of compensation was accepted. 
Among the outside companies which might 
have joined were the America Fore group, 
Globe & Rutgers, Crum & Forster group, 
National Liberty, and the McAllister group 
of Greensboro, N. C. 

It was not opposition to these outsiders 
which brought about defeat of the con- 
tingent scale. There was practical unani- 
mity on the desirability of bringing in the 
non-affiliated companies but hostility to 
adoption of the contingent system was 
such as to make it impossible to get 75% 
of the S. E. U. A. companies to ratify 
the proposal. 

Negotiations for peace and harmony be- 
tween the S. E. U. A. and the non-affi- 
liated companies and for eventual banding 
of all companies in one association have 
not been abandoned. But on two points 
there is determined opposition in the S. E. 
U. A. ranks. These companies will not 
support any commission proposal which 
increases expenses nor will they look with 
favor on any contingent plan of com- 
pensating agents. Any scheme holding out 
promises of reduction in acquisition costs 
however, will quickly receive hearty and 
earnest consideration. 
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Fire Insurance 





As I See It 


By H. K. Dent 


President General Insurance Company of America, Seattle. 


\ fire insurance policy which pays 100 
cents on the dollar is a good policy, whether 
it be written by a company that calls it- 
self a mutual, or an inter-insurer, or a 
board or stock company. 

The only point that the assured should 
be interested in and the only one that you 
have any right to attack a company on 1s 
the individual responsibility of the com- 
pany seeking the business and the possi- 
bility of that company being able to pay 
one hundred cents on the dollar even in 
case of emergencies or serious contingen- 
cies. 

This responsibility can be determined 
by the company’s net cash surplus in rela- 
tion to the amount it might be called upon 
to pay in case of emergencies. The efficient 
agent, the up to date agent, should be able 
to make a very close analysis of this con- 
dition and the assured should be entitled 
to an honest and unbiased opinion. 


Don’t Sell on Other Fellow’s Weakness 

But you must sell your own policy on 
the strength of your own company and not 
on the weakness of the system, or what- 
ever it is called, of the other company. 
You must not sell on that. 

You can tell the financial strength and 
the service that your company gives, and 
you have a perfect right to show the indi- 
vidual weakness or inferiority of any 
other company, if that weakness exists, but 
you capnot attack a company simply be- 
cause it is a mutual, or defend it because 
it is affiliated with the board, any more 
than you can attack a man because he hap- 
pens to be of some particular nationality. 
It is the man you are judging and not the 
place where he was born. 

These people, these manufacturers and 
merchants, have investigated your charges 
against the mutual system as a whole and 
have found your general charges unwar- 
ranted and have oftentimes taken the busi- 
ness away from you through lack of 
contidence in your advice. 

But I tell you I do not believe half as 
much business would be written in the 
mutual companies, especially in the manu- 
facturing line out in the West, and par- 
ticularly the Northwest, if the local agent, 
by giving service and dependable advice, 
had tried to look out for the interests of 
his clients as the merchant does and had 
not looked solely to his own immediate 
gain. 

If you are in the insurance business to 
serve your clients you should endeavor to 
get for them the best insurance obtainable 
ior the least money. And if you don’t look 
out for their interests but look solely to 
your own immediate gain, I am going to 
tell you that your business won't last very 
long because someone else who is willing 
to look out for their insurance interests is 
going to get it. 

Strong Feeling Against the Mutuals 

I know there is a very strong feeling 
against the mutual companies. I have been 
with them for twenty years. There is a 
man in this room who one time said: “I 
don't believe much in the General Insur- 
ance Company. | can not believe in that 
man Dent.” He said: “It looks to me 
like he is a hypocrite. He has been selling 
mutual insurance for twenty years and he 
now comes out and sells stock insurance 
and says stock is the better.” 

I went to see that man and we had a 
long conference. He is a very enthusiastic 
booster of the General Insurance Company 
today, and | don’t think that man would 
Jet you or anyone else call me a hypocrite 
now. 


Why He Is in Stock Business Now 

I have talked at a good many mutual 
conventions, and never have I failed to say 
that I was not a mutual insurance man. 
I did not want to be known as a mutual 
insurance man. I wanted to be known as 
an insurance man. There are men in this 
room who have heard me say that I was 
selling mutual insurance because I felt that 


| was serving my clients and customers 
better by so doing, and that if the stock 
companies could give any safer or sounder 
indemnity or could give it at equal cost I 
would flop over to them at the very first 
opportunity; that I was in the insurance 
business to gain and felt I could gain most 
by serving most, and that | could not gain 
without serving my clients and_ policy- 
holders. 

I am now in the stock insurance busi 
ness, and there is a reason. But if you can 
show me where | can serve our customers 
and clients and the public better and give 
them just as safe or safer insurance for 
less money by calling the company some- 





thing else than a stock company, I would 
do SO. ' 

If | felt that | could have given better 
service and indemnity or equal indemnity 
at as low a cost in a mutual company I 
would have remained with the mutual and 


never organized the General Insurance 
Company of America. But I do not. be- 


lieve in mutual insurance to the same de- 
gree | believe in stock insurance, and I 
never did, and every man who has been 
closely associated with me in the past 
knows this statement to be true. 

Surely the strength of a mutual com- 
pany is not in the fact that it has no capital 
stock and because the men who organize 
and operate the company have not. their 
own money invested. 

And surely the fact that the directors 
have their own money invested in’ the 
General Insurance Company of America 
is not going to make them less careful in 
the operation of the company. 

That, gentlemen, is the strength of the 
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General Insurance Company and the vital 
difference between the General and a mu- 
tual company. 

(To be continued) 





CAMDEN TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


The board of directors of the Camden 
lire last week recommended an increase 
in the capital steck of the company 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 by the issue 
of 100,000 shares of new stock to be pur- 
chased at par, $5 a share. A _ special 
meeting of stockholders will be held 
February 5, 1925, to act upon this recom- 
mendation. Each stockholder will be 
entitled to subscribe for one-third ef his 
present holdings. Certificates of stock 
will be issued after February 1, 1926, 
The Camden will pay 6% interest on 
all payments to December 31, 1925. The 
present book value of the stock is nearly 
$12 and the market price last week was 
$11 bid and $14 asked. 
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Transacts Business 
All From Home Office 


THE FIREMEN’S MUTUAL OF R. I. 
Has Surplus of $2,500,000; Does Business 
in Many States; Employs No 
Agents; Has Levied No 
Assessment 

In 1854 the Firemen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company of Providence, R. [. was organ- 
ized. A report on the company and_ its 
method of operation has been made by the 
Rhode Island Insurance Department. Its 
surplus is about $2,500,000. This company, 
by the way, reinsured the Baltimore Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. of Baltimore, in Octo- 
ber, 1923. By the reinsurance agreement 
the policyholders of the Baltimore Mutual 
at expiration of their policies will receive 
the same rates of unabsorbed premium de- 
posit as will become payable to the policy- 
holders of the Firemen’s. 

The Firemen’s Mutual’s charter gives it 
broad powers; however, the insurance risks 
assumed are limited to those of fire, 
sprinkler leakage, windstorm and suspen- 
sion of production. Sprinkler leakage and 
windstorm indemnity clauses are generally 
included in fire policies without additional 
premium deposits. Suspension of produc- 
tion may be covered, for an extra premium 
deposit, by a use and occupancy policy. 

The company is now licensed to transact 
business in the following states: Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ver- 
mont, Maine, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Ilinois and Rhode 
Island. The field of business of the com 
pany also extends by direct writings, in 
many other states and in Canada. The 
company employs no agents and all of its 
business is transacted directly from the 
Home Office. The company operates on 
the mutual plan, the assessment liability of 
any member being an amount equal to five 
times the premium deposit written in his 
policy. The records of the company show 
that no assessment has ever been levied 
upon its members. 

The company is a member of the con- 
ference of 28 associated factory mutual 
fire insurance companies with principal 
headquarters at Boston, Massachusetts, 
where an inspection department is main- 
tained for the benefit and at the expense 
of all the members of the conference. This 
inspection department maintains  labora- 
tories for the study of the many problems 
of fire protection engineering, employs 
trained engineers who, by regular inspec- 
tions of each manufacturing plant insured 
by the Factory Mutuals, carry on a valu- 
able fire prevention service, and in addi- 
tion the department attends to the adjust- 
ment of all losses 


RAIN AND CROP HAZARDS 





John P. Finley, Consulting Meteorologist 
and Statistician, Making Study of 
Weather Insurance 
John P. Finley, consulting meteor 
olegist and statistician, and manager of 
the National Storm Insurance Bureau, 
New York, is making a study of weather 
insurance far more diversified than most 
persons have considered possible. The 
Bureau is making a close investigation, 
from a scientific standpoint, of the fol- 

lowing weather and crop hazards: 


Tornado Chinook 
Watersprout Snow Wave 

Hot Norther Tidal Wave 
Sleetstorm Sunstroke 

Smoke Wave Whirlwind 
Hurricane Hot Souther 
Cloudburst Cold Norther 

Flood Wave Cloud Screen 

Frost Wave * Destructive Lightning 
Dust Wave Tobacco Weather 
Hailstorm Production Weather 
Blizzard Fire Weather 

Rain Wave Fruit Weather 

Fog Wave Nut Weather 
Monsoon Sales Weather 


Thunderstorm Irrigation Weather 


B. A. Lesser & Son, Inc.. Brooklyn, 
have incorporated with $3.000 capital to ~ 
engage in the insurance business. Jo- 
seph Lesser, Manus Rockmael and 
Sarah Levine, Brooklyn, are directors 
and subscribers. Max H. Levine, Broo’ - 
lyn, is attorney for the corporation, 











“What Will It Do 


for me 
—after I’ve got it?’’ 


—is the question every prospect 
asks himself before purchasing in- 
surance. 


Insurance should do more than ren- 
der protection. It should be a ser- 
vice ready to promptly recompense 
a loss. It should encourage confi- 
dence and stimulate inquiries re- 
garding other lines of insurance. It 
should bring the client and agent 
into closer relationship; each is val- 
uable to the other; the Company is 
valuable to them both. Therefore, 
sell the policies of the Company 
that is known for what it broadly 
represents. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 


J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 





INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 
Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 
Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, 


Commotion, 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 


Accident and Health, Plate Glass. 


Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 


H. P. Jackson, Vtev-President 








Employment Blank 
Of Northwestern Nat’l 


PERMANENT WORKING PLEDGE 
Applicants Told Pep, Loyalty, Accuracy, 
Initiative, Willingness, Punctuality 
Reliability Win Success 





The Northwestern National of Mil- 
waukee has an application blank for 
those desiring employment at the home 
office of the company which is as unique 
as many other things which that  in- 
dividualistic company does. At the top 
is a quotation: “Qualifications That Lead 
to Success.” There follows a platform 
built of seven planks, which are marked 
from the bottom up: Reliability, 
punctuality, willingness, initiative, ac- 
curacy, loyalty, pep. 

There follow these blank spaces to be 
filled out: 

Date, name, date of birth, address, city, 
telephone number, married or single? 
Do you live with your family ? 

What school (not business college) did 
vou attend last? College or university? 
When did you leave? What is the ex- 
tent of your business or office experi- 
ence? Were you ever disharged from 
any pesition? State by whom you have 
been employed; position held, etc., be- 
ginning with latest employer. 

In the spaces for the last question are 
also lines on which are written the 
monthly salary and reason for leaving. 

The applicant is then asked if he or 
she has had experience with stenography 
or typewriting, or dictaphone, or adding 
machine, or comptometer, or Elliott 
Fischer or Hollerith tabulator and sorter, 
or keypunch, or Monroe calculator or 
switchboard ? 

At the bottom of the application is 
this pledge: 

“If I take a position with this company 
it is in coutemplation not of a temporary 
engagement to cover a vacation or other 
short period, but rather with a view to 
a permanent connection, dependent of 
course upon the mutual satisfaction, as 
to service and compensation, of both em- 
ployer and employee.” 

On the blank are printed the com- 
pany’s office hours. They are from 8.30 
to noon; from 1 o'clock to 5 o'clock; 
and on Saturdays from 8.30 until 12.30. 


MISS INCH BREAKS LEG 


Knocked Down On Ship While En 
Route To San Domingo During 
Vacation 
Miss Maude Inch of the Insurance 
Society ci New York, who left New 
York several weeks ago on a vacation, 
was knocked down when a wave struck 
the ship during a stormy passage to San 
Domingo and her leg was broken. In 
a hospital in San Domingo it was reset 
and she was taken back to the United 
States and is now in Christ Hospital, 
Jersey City. Her accident caused wide- 
spread regret among her very large ac- 
quaintanee, which includes people of all 
ranks in the fire and casualty insurance 

business in this section. 
THOMAS H. DOOLEY DIES 
Thomas H. Dooley, manager of the fire 
department of the Automobile, at Boston, 
died Saturday morning suddenly, following 
several months of poor health. He was 
one of the veteran fire insurance men in 
with the British American and Western 
Boston and for many years was connected 
Assurance. Two of his sons are insur- 
ance men, one being Secretary William F. 
Dooley of the Continental and the other, 
Harry Wooley, resident manager of the 
Employers’ Liability at Philadelphia. 


POSTAL LEGISLATION 

Members of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference have been asked to furnish 
whatever assistance they can to help obtain 
a delay in the passage of pending postal 
legiclation which will increase postal rates 
to the extent of $150,000,000 until a full 
report. on Post Office requirements is 
made to Congress by the Post Office Cost 
Ascertainment Committee. 
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fa) alg } [nsurance and Our 
a | NATIONAL Utilities 


Ope vital National projects, as well as myriad individual 
interests, are to a large measure dependent upon Insurance. 
Insurance represents more than a financial safeguard to these 
utilities. It provides expert advice in the construction and main- 
tenance of equipment. Its counsel makes for safety and economies 
that play no small part in important public service. Its influence 
is very evident, for example, in the massive hydro-electric plants 
that convert the hidden energy of rushing streams into our 
greatest source of power. 

Extensive activities among these producers of ‘white coal” 
emphasize the broad, National aspect of the L.&L.&G. Its dealings 
with hydro-electric operators throughout the country area vibrant 
evidence of the company’s service in the machinery of the Nation. 
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To Review Premium Tax 
At White Sulphur Meet 


A SURVEY OF SITUATION 


Casualty Companies Not Sure How They 
Stand; Fire Companies Not Af- 
fected 

One ol the 


subjects to be discussed at 


the White Sulphur convention of the 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters next week is 


that of additional or adjusted premiums 
collected or returned after December 31, 
1921, on account of policies issued prior 
to January 1, 1922, under the 
Revenue Act of 1918, 


lederal 


taken in con 


junection with the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1921. The fire companies are not in 
terested as they issued a statement on 


the subject November 7, 1914, and have 
not changed their positions since. Also, 
they have no arrangement in their poli 
cies for the payment of premiums either 
prior cr subsequent to the date of issue. 

\ prominent insurance in «dis 
cussing the situation 

“Tn J914 Congress passed a 
based upon premiums, 
fective December 1 of that year. Hun 
dreds of thousands of policies, elfective 
subsequent to December 1, had been ts 
sued and delivered prior to date of pass 
age of the act. 


lawyer 
SaVs: 

stamp tax 
which became et 


What Treasury Department Held 

“The Treasury Department held that 
such policies issued and delivered prior 
to the passage of the Act, which required 


no action other than a lapse Gi time t 
inake them binding at a date subsequent, 
were not taxable and that the law pro 
vided for a tax upon issuance of insu 
anee policies and the term issuance 
weant “the delivery and acceptance ol 
the policy” regardless of the time when 
the napility commenced to run. Fence, 
a policy issued on December tL; that is, 


delivered and insured 
ran trom 
December 1 
law and not 


accepted by the 
on that date where the liability 
December 1, was issued on 
within the meaning of the 
ubject to tax. 
"When the 


Calne 


law was 
no Jonger 


repealed and be 
effective a certain 
date the policies issued within the mean 
ing of the term as construed by the 
Treasury Department prior to the et 
fective date of the repeal would be sub 
ject to tax. That is, it polict Were 
written and delivered prior to the repeal 
of the act the date liability commenced 
to run was immaterial and the tax would 
apply in respect to the date of delivery 
and acceptance without regard to the 
date the liability attached under the con 
tract. 

In 1917 a similar Jaw was re-enacted 
which provided a tax upon the premium 
as distinguished from a stamp tax. 


as ol 


Schermerhorn’s Ruling 
In April, 1922, H. J. 
acting deputy commissioner Gf internal 
revenue, rather put the situation up in 
the air by writing a letter to the account 
ing department of one of the casualty 
companies in which this paragraph wa 
ontained : 


Schermerhorn, 


You are advised that where 
t binding and effective 
ured prior to the 
Act of 1921, 


Imposed upon 


a polic y become 
contract against the in 
effective date of the Revenue 
namely, January 1, 1922, the tax 


Section 303, Revenue Act of 191% 








of Wastartoron. 11%. 


W. P. PHILLIPS, 1506 East 17th St., 


eg SHAW, 116 Milk St., 
. H. LANDON, 374 Main St., 





B’klyn, Executive Spl. Agt., 
{Aare J. GARL AND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agt., NORTHERN NEW 








F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., General Agent 
i i; PAR MELE BN. Ys Special Agent 
H. H. PORTER, Speci: al Agent Perec ree 


E. = “MORREL ia 205 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Special Agent. 


Boston, General Agenh o. cc cscecvisccecccccane NEW ENGLAND 
’ Springfield, Mass., Special Agent : 


Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, 
age, 


Windstorm, 
Sprinkler Leak- 
Riot and Explosion In- 
surance. 

NEW YORK SUBURBAN 
ERSEY 
NEW YORK STATE 
NEW YORK STATE 
..ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
evel MIDDLE DEP'T 








attaches. HH, however, by the terms of the pol 
icy, premiums become due and payable sub 
sequent to the effective date of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, the tax under Section 503 will not attach 
to such premiums. 

While this seems plain, vet it is the 
apparent purpose to provide that where 
a policy is issued at a date when it was 
subject to tax and in the Ordinary course 
of business and the nature of the pelicy 
payments were made at different inter 
vals, some prior to the repeal of the act 
and some subsequent to the repeal of 
the act those made prior to the repeal 
of the act are subject to tax; those sub 
sequent to the repeal of the act are not 
subject to the tax. In other words, that 
casualty companies issuing policies upon 


an estimated advanee premium subject 
to correction at a later date are taxed 
upon the advanee premium which tax 





is not subject to change at a later 
alter repeal of the act by 
made pga “get error in the 
premium paid in advance. 

“In the fire insurance business 
miums are due and payable presumably 
when policies are issued and delivered, 
and there is nothing in the fire insurance 
contract to the contrary, although 
custom in the business is to charge the 
premium as of the month in which the 
liabilitv. becomes effective; that, how 
ever, is not a contractual obligation or 
arrangement, but rather one of custom. 
In casualty insurance with money of the 
contracts, by contractual chligation and 
arrangement, the premium in part or in 
whole is due and payable at times sub 
sequent to the time when the lability 
began to run.” 


date 
corrections 
estimated 


pre 





AuG. J LUEDME, wict-rnes 


RE. BRANDENBURG, scCy¥ & TREAS 














[ibe [eects o Genre Mvesnaecen: 


Writing: 
Fire Use and Occupancy 
Lightning Rents 
Windstorm Sprinkler Leakage 
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Wm. E. WOLLAEGER, present 
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CASH CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 
New York State Fire Ins. 

Albany, N. Y. 
Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, 
New York 


Co. of 


Ff. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freeport, Hlinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 


Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Potomac Insurance Company of 


Washington, D. C. 


United States Underwriters’ 
of New York 


Policy 


W.S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 








Union Is Satisfied 
With Separation 


COMMENDABLE PROGRESS MADE 


Anpual Gathering Optimistic; 
Modification of St. Louis 
Program to Be Made 


No 


Peace reigned supreme this week at the 
annual meeting in Manchester, Vermont, 
of the Western Union where an unusually 
large number of company executives gath 
ered to hear reports on the progress of 
lire insurance in the West. President 
Harding of the Union reported satisfac- 
tory progress in the matter of separating 
mixed agencies in the Middle-West and 
judging from the optimistic feelings of 
Union men they do not believe they have 
been beaten in the separation battle with 
the Bureau companies. 

Despite the loss of premium income in 
St. Louis for Union companies since the 
commission reduction order went into ef- 
fect July 1 there will be no modification 
of the program which is reported as being 
faithfully carried out by the companies 
involved. 

One recommendation made by 
Harding at Manchester, ' 
a committee of five be appointed to be 
known as the public relations committee, 
its duties being to bring into closer rela- 
tionship the fire insurance business with 
other lines of endeavor. President Hard 
ing likewise recommended improved prac- 
tices in loss adjusting. 

It was agreed to 
of a mortgage 


President 
Tuesday was that 


extend the coverage 
under the tornado form 
now granted to building and loan associa 


tions to trust companies and mortgage 
loaning companies generally. The term 
rule of the Union will be amended to 
conform to that used by the Eastern 
Union, which is more liberal in its pro 
Visions 

STANDARD INCREASES CAPITAL 
Adds $100,000 to Capital 


and Also 
$100,000 to Surplus Through 


Sale of New Stock 


Stockholders of the Standard Fire of 
New Jersey held a special meeting at the 
home office in Trenton on Monday for 
the purpose of increasing the capital stock 
from $400,900 to $500,000 by the sale ‘of 

00 additional shares, par $25 each 


‘ value 
granting stockholders of 


record the right 
to subscribe to the new stock at $50 a 
share in proportion to their holdings, The 
recommendations of the board of direc- 


tors were unanimously agreed to. 
Through this sale of stock the surplus of 
the company will be increased $100,000 
in addition to the $100 000 added to capital. 
Assets of the Standard will be 


brought 
beyond the two millicn dollar mark, 


ILLINOIS TAX CASE 


The Illinois tax case before the su- 
preme court, which should take an early 
place in the October docket, is, in point 


of values involved, the most important 


which has been heard by the Illinois 
supreme court since the famous Illinois 
Central tax case, which dragged out over 
a period of 20. years. The record for 
the fire companies was filed last week. 


Case 








Comeene 
Cash Capital $500,000.00 
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Wonder What Agents Will Do Next 


(Continued from page 1) 


to companies who were appointing multiple 
agents. 

The one resolution adopted said among 
other things: 

We urge upon the executive committee to 
determine upon a practical plan that will point 
the way for our members to actively support 
and make effective the above declarations (re 
ferring to companies which indulge in practices 
declared to be against the American Agency 
System.) 


Why Beli Did Not Agree to Accept 
Re-Election 


When the nominating committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
held its first session last week at the Hotel 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee during the an- 
nual convention the name of Frank R. Bell 
of Charleston, W. Va., for reelection as 
president was on the lips of every member 
who did not know that Mr. Bell had abso 
lutely declined to allow his name to be 
mentioned for a second term. There was 
considerable pressure used to have Presi 
dent Bell reconsider his refusal but he re- 
mained adamant, contending that he ac 
cepted the presidency last year only on the 
understanding that he could withdraw at 
the end of the first term. The demands of 
his personal business upon Mr. Bell are 
such that he cannot afford to sacrifice his 
own interests longer in order to lead the 
National Association. 


Bell and Moffatt Popular 


The demand for Mr. Bell was in no 
way of criticism of Mr. Moffatt but as the 
former is popular his reelection was sought 
as it is the custom of the National Asso- 
ciation to continue successful administra 
tions in office for two years. 

Frank R. Bell has handed over the reins 
of leadership of the National Association 
but still carries with him the whole-hearted 
affection of the members. His administra- 
tion was an exceedingly active one with a 
host of unexpected and difficult situations 
created almost overnight with which the 
association had to cope. These have not all 
been solved but the National Association 
has fought hard for the principles to which 
it adheres and President Bell has been a 
leader in this fight together with the new 
president Thomas C. Moffatt. 

There is none of the grandstand orator 
about Mr. Bell. In fact he dislikes speech 
making and confesses to it on the platform. 
But he has a smile and pleasant person- 
ality that carry him across to his audience 
and his words have consistently been worth 
while because he doesn’t speak unless he 
has something to say. And in small gather 
ings they say Frank Bell is as forceful 
and persuasive as any other person present. 


Will Resolution Be Enforced? 


The National Association this year faces 
i strong test of its strength. In the only 
resolution passed at the annual conven 
tion last week the executive committee was 
instructed to inform association members 
when any company is intentionally and con 
tinuously violating the principles of the 
American Agency System, When once any 
company has been judged in’ continuous 
violation of these principles the resolution 
reads that “It is inconsistent and undesir- 
able for any member of this association to 
represent any such ‘company.’ ” 

Around the bank agency question centers 
the real fight which may lead to actual use 
of this teeth-equipped resolution. In Ken- 
tucky more bank agencies are reported be- 
ing appointed and they are creeping in else 
where notwithstanding the determined op- 
position of most local agents to them. 
Members of the National Association are 
heading toward a showdown on this prob- 
lem and it looks as though a real issue may 
culminate before the next annual meeting 
in Kansas City. 

Vexing as the multiple agency trouble 
is it did not receive prominent attention at 
Milwaukee and the separation issue never 
got nearer to the convention floor than the 
vast lobby adjoining. The progress in 
creating and strengthening local boards is 
expected to eliminate many local troubles 
between agents and their companies. The 


National Association is not eager to be 


saddled with the responsibility of settling 
every run-in between agent and company. 


Fight Growing on State Funds 


Dean Harry G. Walker of the Trinity 
Episcopal Cathedral of Duluth, Minn., pic- 
tured more clearly than any other conven 
tion speaker the curse of state fund in 
surance. Ilis address was on the subject of 
insurance as a divine conception but after 
completing that text he asked permission 
to digress for a few moments and then 
launched into a bitter denunciation of 
those who seek political office to destroy the 
fundamentals of the American Constitution 
and American business methods. Such a 
movement is under way today he declared 
and named La Follette as the candidate 
around whom all the destructive radicals, 
communists and. socialists are centering. 
Dean Walker’s talk was full of drama 
and emotion, as well as being wholly sensi- 
ble and true and the convention went wild 
when he concluded his talk. It is a cinch 
that there are mighty few government 
ownership adoyveates among members of 
the National Association. 

Those attending the Milwaukee conven 
tion are going home to fight the battle of 
government intrusion into private enter 
prise wherever that issue crops up. There 
are indications that about twenty legisla- 
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tures, in addition to Congress in Wash- 
ington, will have that issue prominently 
before them this winter. In Washington 
it is the Fitzgerald Bill for a monopolistic 
workmen’s compensation fund. In most of 
the states the fight is against compulsory 
automobile insurance bills which would set 
up state funds in competition with private 
carriers. local agents were instructed at 
Milwaukee to start now to fight these bills 
by getting the right men nominated in the 
primaries, then elected at the polls. And 
then to keep legislators consistently and 
correctly posted on the bad features and 
destructive tendencies of these compulsory 
bills with state fund clauses. 


To Savannah in March 

Milwaukee, Wis., Sept.  12.—George 
Oppenheimer extended an invitation to 
hold the 1925 convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents — in 
Kansas City. He read a telegram from 
Governor Arthur Hyde of Missouri ex- 
tending and hoping that the Kansas City 
invitation would be accepted. Governor 
Ilyde is a brother of Commissioner Ben 
C. Hyde, frequent opponent to insurance 
iterests. 

The Indiana Association also extended 
a request for the next year’s meeting to 
he held at West Baden Springs, Ind., 
through Edwin lorrey. 

C. Davis, Atlanta, Ga., asked that the 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation come to Savannah, Ga., next 
March. This invitation was seconded 














Vo NJ 

i) Home life is happier for every one when 
uy worry is eliminated. 

las The Family Budget, developed through 
cy the co-operation of the whole family, elimi- 
Ss nates unprofitable expenditures, increases 
Red savings, and banishes worry. 

sy 


Oe tion of the children, assured independence 
Bs for old age, can all be made_ possible 
<i, through the Family Budget. 

pa Women have always had these things 
Koy at heart, but today are studying them with 
Ms) a deeper interest than ever, and the bud- 
NVC vet idea is getting recognition. 


So FAMILY BUDGET AND ACCOUNT 
KS) SHEET, which you may have for the ask- 
an ing, also additional sheets, as needed. 

les A month’s trial will help you. A few 
io, months’ trial will convince you that the 
a) Budget helps you to make the most of 
ee] your income. 

iN 


i] ==FAMILY FINANCE 


vy) The protection of the family, the educa- 


by Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


v OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


mys Over sixty years in business. Now insuring nearly Two 
les Billion dollars in policies on 3,590,000 lives. 




















care of 
. 





by several northern and southern state 


delegations. 


Menard On Surety Bonds 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 12.—Albert 
Menard of Macon, Ga., gave a short talk 
this morning on the development of 
casualty and surety lines, especially con- 
tract bonds, urging agents not to neglect 
profitable surety risks. 


Agent Owns Many Hotels 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sept.  11—Walter 
Schreeder of the Chris Schroeder and 
Son, local agency here, owns the Wiscon- 
sin Hotel and the Astor Hotel in Mil- 
waukee and five other hostelries in this 
district of the country. 


Marshal on From Coast 

Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 11.—John Mar 
shal, Jr., vice-president of the liremen’s 
lund, who came all the way from San 
Itrancisco to the convention, won long dis 
tance honors among visiting company 
executives. 

In addition to the company headquarters 
at the Milwaukee convention in addition to 
those already mentioned were those of the 
Home and Commercial Union fleet. 


Insurance a Divine Conception 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept.  12.—Dean 
Harry G. Walker, of the Episcopal 
Cathedral, Duluth, Minn., spoke this 


niorning on insurance indemnity as a 
devine conception. Men in any line of 
mere servants of 
society who get profit only in return for 
service given. The era of wholly selfish 
activity has passed, Dean Walker stated 
an dtoday insurance carries out the 
teachings of Christ and Paul. 

In a letter to Timothy Paul speaks of 


business today are 


widows and orphans, saying, 
those who care not for their own families 
have denied the faith and are worse 
than infidels. 

This proves the devine conception of 
insurance, said Dean Walker. 
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Ten Cases Were Brought Before 
Grievance Committee Last Year 





Chairman Ben L. Agler Tells of Efforts to Adjust Difficulties 
and Maintain Rights of Agents; Seven Involved Ownership 
of Expirations; Two Were on Casualty Overhead Writing; 
Old Cases Hold Over; Speculate on Identity of Companies 


Involved 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 11.—Anything 
hut perfunctory was the report this year 
of the grievance committee, given by 
Chairman Ben L. Agler, Youngstown, 
Ohio, before the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. It contained ten im 
portant complaints, seven of them involy 
ing ownership of expirations and two on 
casualty overhead writing. In the ma 
jority of cases satistactory settlement 
was reached. No names are mentioned 
in complaints so agents are trying to 
guess identity of offending companies 


lollowing are extracts from the report: 


It was the desire of your executive offi- 
cers that grievance committee present to 
the twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
a report of its activities for the fiscal 
year. The subject matter may be some 
what dry, but we trust that you will bear 
with us in its presentation as it embraces 
an extremely important branch of your 


association work, 


Innumerable letters have been written 
a connection with activities of this com- 
mittee. Complaints have come from wide- 
ly separated sections of United States and 
work has been carried on with difficulty, 
due to the fact that it must be done almost 


entirely by correspondence. 


Up to the present time ten complaints 
have been received by the committee, num 
hered for the purpose of this report from 
one to ten inclusive in the order of their 
receipt. 

Case No. 3.—This case came to the 
committee from a New England agent 
under date of December 19, 1923. It was 
alleged that up to a certain date complain 
ant had represented a prominent casualty 
company which will hereinafter be referred 
to as “CC” insurance company; that when 
said agent was appointed general agent 
for another casualty company, “C” in 
surance company appointed another agent 
in his town; that some of his business had 
heen solicited by the new agent at its ex- 
piration and that it appeared more than 
probable that a record of his business had 
heen provided the new representative of 
‘C’ insurance company. 


Your committee immediately sent a let 
ter to the president of “C” insurance com 
pany reciting faets presented and asking 
for an explanation. This letter was 
promptly replied to by its superintendent 
of agencies, pleading ignorance of the 
whole transaction, but promising an im 
Shortly thereafter 
another letter was received, stating that 


mediate investigation. 


investigation had been made and absolutely 
denving that any expiration records had 
heen provided the new agent. It was 
pointed out, however, that the new agent 
had previously represented the company 


as claim agent and had possibly secured 
some expiration records in that connec- 
tion. The company took a very broad and 
commendable position in the whole matter 
and showed every desire to cooperate with 
the committee. It reaffirmed in no un 
certain way its belief in the principle of 
agency ownership of expirations and_ its 
intention to abide by it. Your chairman 
could find no occasion to criticize the 
company in this instance. 


Cases No. 8, 9 and 10.—These are still 





the subject of negotiation and therefore 
are not ready to be included in this re- 
port. All three of these cases involve 
agency ownership of expirations; two be 
ing complaints against casualty companies 
and one against a fire insurance company. 

It will be observed that of ten cases 
which have heen presented to grievance 
committee, seven involved agency owner 
ship of expirations. our of seven having 
been against fire insurance companies and 
three against casualty insurance companies. 
There were two complaints against casualty 
companies for overhead writing and one 
complaint regarding group overhead writ 
ing plan. Not all of the cases have had 
pure and unadulterated merit and many 
times there are unusual complications con 
cerning which it is most difficult to obtain 
all of the facts. In most instances com 
pany officials seem quite willing to co 
operate with grievance committee in set 
thing disputes. In one or two cases, how 
ever, a quite different attitude has been 
teken and all tiles are being referred back 


to executive officers of your association, 
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for such action as they may deem proper. 

One or two complaints have come to 
this committee after having been taken 
up through a number of different channels 
and were somewhat “stale” when received. 
This makes the work of the committee 
more difficult as after a protracted argu- 
ment has taken place both sides are firmly 
intrenched and considerable personal an- 
tagonism has been aroused. The chair- 
man wishes to point out that most satis- 
factory results may be obtained if each 
member having a complaint will take it 
up promptly with the secretary of his 
state association, who should make every 
effort to settle the controversy without 
referring same to the National Associa- 


lion 
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Text of Changes In 
General Average Rules 


REPORTED AT LAW MEETING 


International Association Convention 


Held In Stockholm Receives Pro- 


posals of Committee 


At the present time the International 
Law Association meeting in Stockholm 
is still in session or has just closed. 
One of the most important matters un- 
der consideration there has been the re- 
port of the general average commit- 
tee embodying a revision of the York- 
Antwerp Rules and a declaration of 
the general principles applicable to gen 
eral average. Sanford D. Cole, an 
English barrister, explains some of the 
proposed revisions in the following 
taken from the “Post Magazine” 

The report of the Drafting Committee 
appointed by the General Average Com 
mittee of the International Law Asso- 
ciation (which my last article explained 
was being prepared) has now been is 


sued. This report submits a draft, em- 
bodying : 
(1) A revision of the York-Antwerp 


Rules, and therein 
(2) A declaration of the general prin- 

ciples applicable to general aver- 

age 
for consideration at the conference of 
the International Law Association to be 
epened at Stockholm on the &th Sep- 
tember. The programme drawn up for 
the conference allows for several days’ 
discussion of the project and there 
should be, therefore, no difficulty in 
coming to an agreement for the adoption 
of improved international rules. As in 
dicated in previous articles both ship 
owners and cargo interests, along with 
underwriters, desire a reform of the 
present state of affairs, and have shown 
themselves to be intent upon reaching 
a definite practical outcome at the 
forthcoming conference. Various  pro- 
posals for revising and improving the 
existing rules have already been the 
subject of much discussion. The pro 
posals have now been focussed by this 
small expert committee, whose report, 
with its appendices, brings together all 
necessary materials. Following the text 
of the present rules, the appendices con- 
tain the suggestions of the Association 
of Average Adjusters of the United 
Kingdom, and’ of French, Dutch, Ger- 
man, Swedish, Norwegian and Belgian 
committees, as well as the text of a 
draft code of general average prepared 
by His Honor Judge Dowdall, K.C., in 
1914, 

Emphasis was laid, in my 
articles, on the point that the existing 
rules are defective, in that they are 
no more than rules of practice dealing 
only with specific matters, and contain- 
ing no declaration of the principles to 
be applied in new combinations of cir- 
cumstances which constantly arise. 
That is the defect to which the Draft- 
ing Committee has applied itself in the 
first instance, but (recognizing that the 
existing rules are familiar from long 
use) the committee has preserved the 
present arrangement of the contents of 
the rules and has avoided altering the 
numbering by using letters of the 
alphabet to distinguish the additional 
rules declaring principles which it has 
inserted at the commencement of its 
revised series. Consequently, the new 
draft series of rules consists of Rules 
A to F, defining principles, Rules 1 to 17, 
which are an amended version of the 
present York-Antwerp Rules, and pro- 
posed additional Rules numbered 18 to 
24. 

In the group of draft rules laying 
down principles, the first (Rule A) con- 


previcus 


tains the proposed international defi- 
nition of a general average act. Here 
the committee has adopted the Eng- 


lish, statutory definition that “There is 
a General Average Act where any extra- 
ordinary sacrifice or expenditure is 
vcluntarily and reasonabiy made or in- 
curred in time of peril for the purpose 


of preserving the property imperilled 
in a common maritime adventure.” 
Rule A goes on to provide that “Gen- 


eral Average sacrifices and expenses 
shall be borne by the different contribut- 
ing interests on the basis hereinafter 
provided,” 

The next proposed rule deals with the 
question Gf what losses may be regarded 
as consequential on a general average 
act, a point on which the laws of various 
countries are at present divergent. 
The proposed wording is—“‘Only such 
damages, losses or expenses which are 
the direct and necessary consequence of 
the General Average Act shall be al- 
lowed as yveneral average. Damage or 
loss sustained by the ship or cargo 
through delay on the voyage (such as 
demurrage) and indirect loss (such as 


loss of market) from the same cause 
shall not be admitted as general aver- 
age.” 

Rule C is the Antwerp Rule 1903, to 


the effect that rights to contribution 
shall not be affected, though the danger 
which pave rise to the General Average 
Act may have been due to the fault 
of ene of the parties. 

Rule D, as proposed is—“The onus of 
proof is upon the party claiming in gen- 
eral average to show that the loss or 
expense claimed is properly allowable 
as general average.” 

Rule EK would make general the prin 
ciple underlying the present Rule 10 
(d) of the York-Atwerp Rules by pro- 
viding that—“‘Any extra expense or loss 
incurred in place of another expense or 
loss which would have been allowable 
as general average shall be deemed to 
be general average and so allowed, but 
only up to the amount of the general 
average expense or loss avoided.” 

linally, in this group we have Rule F, 
as follows: “General average shall be 
adjusted as regards both loss and con- 
tribution upon the basis of values at 
the place where the adventure’ ends. 
This rule shall not affect the determina- 
tion of the place at which the average 
statement is to be made up.” This 
would make general the principle of 
the existing Rules 16 and 17. 

The remainder of the proposals as 
to revised or new rules will be dealt 
with in a further article. 


JUPITER SEEKS ADMISSION 

The Jupiter General of Bombay, India, 
has applied for admission to New York 
State. 
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EARTHQUAKE LOSSES PAID 


Most Japanese Companies Have Met 
Obligations Under 10% Agree- 
ment; What Foreigners Did 


With the first anniversary of the Jap- 
anese earthquake just recently passed it 
is interesting to know that the obligations 
which the Japanese companies assumed 
toward the payment of 10% of the fire 
policy losses have been fulfilled. Some 
facts on the manner of payment are given 
in a recent issue of “The Review.” Ex- 
tracts are given herewith: 

The original 10 per cent. flat rate pay- 
ment was estimated to involve 180,000,000 
yen, an amount which it was not possible 
for the Japanese companies to meet, for 
the financially strongest companies were 
not those most vitally concerned. The 
original proposal by the Government was 
not approved by the Diet, and as_ ulti- 
mately arranged, with a lower proportion 
on losses over y.5,000, the estimated debit 
against the companies is 70—80,000,000 yen. 
The scale of payments is arranged to give 
the greatest relief on the smaller losses, 
and as between the companies according 
to the financial ability of the Company. 
The tariff companies have been divided 
into two classes, denominated Class A 
and Class B; the scale for Class A is as 
follows : 

Scale of Payments by Class A Companies 


10 p. c. of actual loss on policies insur- 
ing up to yens, 

3 p. c. in addition to above, from 5,000 
to 10,000 
2 p. c. in addition to above, form 10,000 
to 15,000. 

5 p.c. on policies of over 15,000. 

5 p. c. on public warehouse insurances. 

All exclusive of the one period premium. 

Class B. Companies pay less, varying in 
scale according to their capacity. 

A time limit was established for claims 
under this arrangement, the date being 
June 30. The companies actually com- 
menced to make payments under this 
schedule early in May, and by the middle 
of July practically all payments had been 
made; there was only a small amount 
outstanding. Many law cases involving 
large sums are reported to have been settled 
under this scheme. 

All foreign companies have returned a 
year’s premiums. of course without any 
assistance from the Government. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,447,786.62 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,054,621.08 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,325,877.59 
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Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 





Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 








“* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.”’ 











CHINESE WAR RATES 

War risk marine rates to China are 
quoted at one per cent in London, accord- 
ing to reports. These rates pertain, how- 
ever, only to foreign shipments to foreign 
settlements of Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Hangchow and a few other ports which 
are policed by outsiders. Due to the civil 
war in China shipments made to Chinese 
consignees in any but the recognized ports 
of trade would carry prohibitive war risk 
rates. It is reported that one large Jap- 


anese marine writing company has written 
war risk policies covering Japanese ships 
and cargoes up to 5,000,000 yen in the dis- 
turbed war areas of China. 
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Compulsory Liability 
Hearing in Harrisburg 


BEFORE COMMISSION OCT. 10 





Senator C. J. Buckman, Chairman; 
G. H.' Meyer Mentioned to Succeed 
Royal Meeker With Penn. 
State Fund 





A public hearing will be held in Harris- 
burg, Pa. Friday, October 10, by the 
Pennsylvania commission to study compul- 
sory liability insurance for automobile own- 
ers in that state. he commission was 
created under a resolution of the 1923 Leg- 
islature, after bills making liability insur- 
ance a prerequisite for an automobile 
license in Pennsylvania, had failed of pas- 
sage in the 1921 and 1923 legislative sessions. 
The commission was authorized to study 
the laws of other states, and make recom- 
mendations to the Legislature which will 
convene next January. At the same time 
a new bill along the lines of the defeated 
bill is expected to be presented 

The commission at a meeting last week 
organized by electing State Senator Clar- 
ence J. Buckman of Langhorne, near Phila- 
delphia, as chairman, and State Representa- 
tive Samuel J. McKim of Swissvale, near 
Pittsburgh, as secretary. Other members 
of the commission include Attorney-Gen- 
eral George W. Woodruff, Secretary of 
Highways Paul D. Wright, Secretary o} 
Labor and Industry Royal Meeker, Senator 
William D. Mansfield, McKeesport ; Repre- 
sentative Charles F. Armstrong, Leech- 


burg, and Representative Edward Haws, 
Philadelphia. 


* * 


Dr. Royal Meeker, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, and supervising head of the Penn 
sylvania Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and State Fund, has resigned to Governor 
Pinchot, effective October 15. Governor 
Pinchot is not expected to name Dr. 
Meeker’s successor before October, but 
among those mentioned for the place is 
Gabriel H. Moyer of Lebanon, Pa., man- 
ager of the State Workmen’s Insurance 
lund, and national commander of the Pa- 
triotic Order, Sons of America. 

* ok * 


Mine accidents in Pennsylvania during 
the first eight months of 1924 resulted in 
fewer deaths by 124 than during the similar 
ried of 1923, according to reports of the 
7ennsylvania Department of Mines. The 
fatalities reported by September 1 of this 
year were 557, as compared with 681 in 
the first eight months of last year. 

Fatal accidents in anthracite mines de- 
creased from 388 to 330, a decrease of 15 
per cent. In bituminous mines, fatalities 
dropped from 293 to 227, a decrease of 22 
per cent. 

The decrease in mine fatalities, says Sec- 
retary Joseph J. Walsh of the department, 
who was an anthracite mine inspector be- 
fore taking office, is due to increased in- 
spection, greater care on the part of miners 
and greater precautions by mine owners to 
protect miners from disaster. 

* * * 


Chairman T. Henry Walnut of the Penn- 
sylvania Compensation Board, is being 
mentioned for Republican nomination for 
Governor of Pennsylvania in the 1926 elec- 
tions. Mr. Walnut, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
is a former assistant United States attorney 
for eastern Pennsylvania. 





SHOT SHOOTING RATS 


An odd case before the Virginia Indus- 
trial Commission is that of a worker shoot- 
ing himself accidentally while gunning for 
rats. The worker claims he was carrying 
out instructions while employed as fire- 
man and night watchman for the Virginia 
woodworking Co., of Bristol, to shoot all 
rats appearing on the company’s premises. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Frank W. Bidwell Talks 
of Aetna Life Claims 


CHIBF CAUSES OF DISABILITY 





Diseases of Brain, Tuberculosis, Can- 
cer and Tumor; Policies Must 


Be Carefully Worded 





Secretary Frank W. Bidwell, of the 
Aetna Life’s claim department, discussed 
claims at the business conference of Aetna 
managers in Hot Springs, Virginia, last 
week. 

The disability provision was first intro- 
duced in the company’s ordinary policies 
in 1907 and in group life policies in 1913. 
The three principal causes of disability un- 
der the ordinary policies are: 

1. Disease of the brain; 2. Tuberculosis ; 
3. Cancer and tumor. 

Under group life policies: 1. Disease of 
the brain; 2. Tuberculosis; 3. Blindness. 

The Aetna has approved about the same 
number of disability claims under the ordi- 
nary as under the group. There are 200 
under ordinary and 236 under the group 
classifications by ages as follows: 

Under ordinary and group—38 each un- 
der 30. 

Between ages 30 and 40—49 under ordi- 
nary and 53 under group. 

Between ages 40 and 50—58 under ordi- 
nary and 53 under group. 

Between ages 50 and 60—41 under ordi- 
nary and 77 under group. 

At ages 60 and over—20 under ordinary 
and 8 under group. 

The 206 lives under ordinary policies 
represent policy amounts of $1,340,058, and 
the 236 lives under the group policies rep- 
resent policy amounts of $265,141. 

The failure to keep clearly in mind the 


fundamental proposition that there must be 


an accidental means as well as an accidental 
result is largely responsible for many con- 
flicting decisions and much uncertainty and 
misunderstanding as to the law. 

“We paid a claim where the insured, 
while cranking his car, slipped and the 
handle struck him in the stomach, causing 
a rupture which resulted in his death,” he 
said. “The slipping was accidental and the 
hernia was the accidental result. If, how- 
ever, he had not slipped, but the exertion 
of cranking his car had caused the hernia, 
there would have been no liability, as he 
would have done only what he intended to 
do, and the hernia, resulting from a weak- 
ened physical condition, would not have 
been considered as brought about by acci- 
dental means.” 

If a company does not wish to pay 
double indemnity for typhoid fever and 
similar causes of death, their policies must 
be very carefully worded. 

Cornelius says that the courts seem to 
be uniform in holding that when the in- 
sured receives an injury by the intentional 
act of another, and the insured is not at 
fault and does nothing calculated to bring 
about the assault, such injury is effected 
by accidental means. But where the in- 
sured brings about an assault upon himself 
by his own wrongful act, or where he, 
under such circumstances that he would 
naturally be presumed to know that the 
injury is likely to be inflicted, voluntarily 
incurs an obvious hazard of this character, 
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or places himself in a position that may be 
reasonably expected to bring about an as- 
sault upon him, an injury so received is 
not effected by accidental means. 

In some cases it is extremely difficult to 
get the facts, and it is only by waiting 
until the psychological time comes that 
they can be obtained. It is similar to solic- 
iting insurance. When you solicit an ap- 
plication you don’t always get it the first 
interview, but you keep at it until the psy- 


chological moment arrives, when you clinch 
it. 





PAYS TREASURER’S SHORTAGE 





F. & D. Sends Check for $16,367 to 
Colorado Treasury; Suicide 
Followed Shortage 
The Fidelity & Deposit sends a check 
for $16,367.74, payable to the State of 
Colorado’s treasurer, Harry E. Mulnix, in 
full settlement of the State’s claim against 
J. N. Chipley, state treasurer from 1901 

to 1903. 

During the time that Chipley was state 
treasurer, a bookkeeper named Julius Clark 
was found short $42,000, the amount run- 
ning over a number of years. Clark com- 
mitted suicide. 

Horace N. Bennett, Denver realtor, was 
Chipley’s bondsman, but Bennett in turn 
had taken out an indemnifying bond with 
the Fidelity, the bond to cover his signing 
that of Chipley’s. 

The state filed suit against the various 
bondsmen of the different treasurers serv- 
ing while Clark’s shortage was allowed to 
go on, and the Fidelity & Deposit paid over 
the amount due as indemnifying. Bennett. 

It is understood that the whole amount 
will be paid by the different bondsmen. 





Wall Street Division of N. Y. 
a e . 
University Offering Courses 

The Wall Street Division of New York 
University is offering a course in casualty 
and fidelity and surety lines under the di- 
rection of S. B. Ackerman, formerly of the 
New York Insurance Department. This 
course covers automobile insurance, bur- 
glary insurance, personal, accident and 
health insurance, fidelity and surety, steam- 
boiler insurance, electric breakdown insur 
ance, public liability insurance, plate glass 
insurance, credit insurance, and forgery in- 
surance. Attention will be paid to the 
policy contract, rate making, experience 
rating, special endorsements, claim adjust- 
ments and underwriting. The course is 
especially planned for employees of insur- 
ance companies and insurance brokers. 

A meeting of the Surety Association of 
America was held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania last week at which was discussed 
bankers blanket bond matters. 
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Companies at Odds 


Over Taxicab Lines 


CASUALTY OR SURETY COVER? 





Briefs Submitted by Bonding Group and 
Several Associated Companies 
Disclose Main Differences 


Several meetings have been held within 
the last few months on the question of the 
right of surety companies to write taxi- 
cab bonds and several briefs submitted to 
the Attorney-General of New York by 
attorneys for the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety, the Globe Indemnity, the United 
States Casualty on the one side; and the 


Motor Vehicle Bonding Companies, on the 
other. 


The associated companies were instru- 
mental in bringing the question to a head, 
as they felt the surety companies were ex- 
ceeding their powers under their charters. 
The question in brief is contained in the 
brief of Hartwell Cabell for the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety, William H. Hotch- 
kiss for the United States Casualty and 
Francis A. W. Ireland for the Globe In- 
demnity and is formulated as follows: 

(1) “May the surety companies, in 
writing taxicab bonds under the provisions 
of Section 282B of the Highway Law, 
agree in writing, in an instrument executed 
and delivered contemporaneously with the 
deliverance of the bond, and intended by 
both parties to form part of the transac- 
tion to waive the right of indemnity against 
the principal (the taxicab owner) ? 

(2) “The second proposition discussed 
was whether, in the absence of a contem- 
poraneous written agreement, companies 
issuing surety bonds as provided by the 
Highway Law, who in their advertisements 
for and solicitation of such business, or 
by oral assurances or common practice, 
customarily waive their right to recoup 
themselves against the principal for losses 
sustained under the bond, are not in effect 
doing a liability insurance business and not 
a guaranty or surety business. 


Associated Companies Position 


“The reasons for the position taken by 
the associated companies are summarized 
in the brief as follows: 

“It is the settled policy of the State 
that a company whose charter authorizes 
suretyship and guaranty only cannot write 
insurance—indemnity or otherwise; and 
vice versa. 

2. “A company organized pursuant to the 
terms of paragraph 70 of the Insurance 
Law and authorized to do suretyship and 
guaranty insurance as well, cannot write 
or report these distinctive kinds of business 
save as (a) suretyship or guaranty or (b) 
insurance respectively. Any such attempt 
on the part of a company having the right 
to do both kinds of business must, as the 
law stands, be stopped by the Insurance 
Department. 

. “The basic difference between a con- 
tract of suretyship or guaranty and a con- 
tract of insurance as established by para- 
graph 70 of the Insurance Law and the 
practice under it is, that in the former in- 
demnity is taken which theoretically in a 
vast majority of cases protects the surety 
company from actual loss, whereas in the 
latter there is no such indemnity and in 
case of resort to the policy of the company 
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Bonding Group’s Brief 


Phe bonding group in their briet state 


At the outset, it must be borne in mind 
that the bonds being written by the com 
panies are statutory bonds They ar 
vritten solely in pursuance of Chapter 612 


of the Laws of 1922 (Section 282b of the 
Highwa Law), which specifically jau 
thorize the issuance ot Corporate uret 
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principal either by express contract or by 


practice, they thereby change the nature 
of their business from that of a surety 
business to a casualty insurance business ; 
and, secondly, that whether or not such 
right of indemnity is waived, said com 


panies by adopting the practice of defend 
ing suits, investigating, adjusting, settling 
and paying claims before entry of judg 


ment change the nature of their busines: 


from that of surety to a casualty insurance 


business.” 
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Character 


HE difference between reputation and 

character is that the first is what other 
people think about you while the latter is 
what you know about yourself. 


Growth with age has developed character 
in this institution. Not something highly im- 
aginative but an unfaltering business policy 
of square dealing. 

Virile and vigorous in underwriting mat- 
ters... always ready to accept sound insurance 
risks... prompt in settling claims... in brief 
the ZURICH “shoots square” with everybody, 
builds business by sincere methods and de- 
livers real protection in full measure. 


ZURICH.” | 


General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


EASTERN DEPT. 
45 John Street, New York 
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GALENTINE JOINS GLOBE 


Resigns As Special,Counsel for Liquida- 
tion Bureau Effective September 
15; Succeeds Caverly 
William Tl. Galentine has resigned his 
special comnsel attached to the 
liquidation bureau of the New York In 
surance Department to become supervising 
claims attorney for the Globe Indemnity 
at the company’s heme office: ine Newark 

Phe change took effect September 15, 
Mr. Galentine has been with the insur 
ance department five years during which 
fame he has had general supervision ove: 
the handling of claims against companies 
taken over for, liquidation. Mr. Galentine 
succeeds Raymond oN. eCaverly, who has 
heen appointed by the Globe as managing 


Position as 


attorney im charge of all claims and legal 
matters im connection with the New York 
office. Mir. Caverly has been with the 
Globe for about twenty years. 


Members of the staff of the Liquidation 
Bureau presented Mr... Galentine with a 
handsome set of diamond-platinum cuff 
buttons as a token of their appreciation of 
his ability and good fellowship. The pre- 
entation was made by Clarence C. Fowler, 
Short addresses were 
Superintendents of insu 
Phillips and Francis” Rk. 
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“RUN BY TWO OUTSIDERS 


Supreme Court Judge and _ Insurance 
Commissioner in Charge _ of 
Interstate of Birmingham 
Phe farst week of -co-operative receives 
hin for the Interstate Casualty Company 
of Birmingham, Ala., which had its’ prin 
cipal offices in-St. -Louis, has demonstrated 
the wisdom of the joining of the manage 
ment of the affairs of the company under 
the direction of Former Missouri Supreme 
Court Justice Charles G2 Revelle’ of St 
Louis, Mo. and A. W.. Briscoe, formes 
\labama insurance commissioner, appointed 
receiver for the company in Alabama by 
the Ciretut Court of Montgomery Count) 

\la 

Under ‘the new plan Briscoe will be in 
control of the company's affairs in) Ala 
bama and wil pass om all claims arising 
in that state and will also have jurisdiction 
over the $250,000 in bonds on deposit with 
the Insurance Department of Alabama. 

Judge Revelle, who was named receive! 
for “the company on August 14° by the 
United States District Court at St. Louis, 
will have jurisdiction over the company’ 
affairs outside .of .the state of Alabama. 
but in the settlement of such claims both 
he and Briscoe will co-operate. Contract 
for reinsurange, ete., willein the future | 
agreed to by both Revelle and. Briscoe. 
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Several Factors In “a 
Health Underwriting 


BUSINESS AS A MONEY LOSER 


Addresses H. & A. Underwriters 


Conference Meeting 





In his address before the meeting 
of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers ‘Conférence that was held in: 
Chicago last week, John ~J. Crowley, 
second vice-president ‘of the Missouri 
State, Life stated that all) know that 
health-insurance has been a money loser. 
“A Short while ago,” he stated, “in the 
course of some correspondence with me, 
an underwriter of long experience and 
the very highest standing, expressed the 
wish that. the business were back in 
Hell, from whence it came.” 

Continuing, he said in part: “This is 
the gondition of affairs which exists to 
day, despite all the effort put forth: to 
devise a plan of health insurance at a 
rate which will give full satisfaction 
and still allow a fair profit. When a 
satisfactory plan is evolved, it will mean 
more progress for accident and health 
insurance. iin the next few years than 
has been experienced jin, its entire past 
It will wipe out much claim dissatisfac 
tion and will steadily and surely lift. the 
business up to the high plane now oc 
cupied. by life insurance. me 

“The vitally important thing in con 
nection with our business is to solve the 
health problem for, as you gentlemen 
know, one of the greatest needs of the 
\merican public today is protection 
against loss or earning power; in other 
words, not  inSurance which protect 
against the result of accidental bodily 
injuries alone, but real income protec 
tion which will indemnify a policy 
holder when earning power is lost o1 
temporarily destroved through either 
illness or injury. 


Abandoned At One Time 


“History shows that health insurance 
was tried out first in this country about 
seventy-five vears ago, and that the orig 
inal’companies had a very short) run 
for their money. Their experience was 
socbad that, for a’ considerable number 
of years afterward, no company had the 
temerity to again enter this field. When 
health insurance was again undertaken, 
coverage was on a limited basis and the 
widications. are that some profit was 
made, but the insurance was so restricted 
that-it was not satisfactory. Restricted 
insurance very rarely is, for it means 
limited service to patrons, claim trouble 
and, finally, a limited volume of busi 
ness. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
as time went by, broader and. more lib 
eral forms of health policies. should be 
brought out until today, the best form 
of health coverage provides protection 
against every disease, and not only pays 
for total and partial disability, but also 
provides extra indemmities to take care 
of hospital confinement and surgical op 
eration expenses. Some policies provide 
for payment of indemnity for life. 

“Just as soon-as the restrictions were 

stricken out of Health Policies and 
broader benefits embodied, the loss ratio 
started on its upward journey, from 
which it has never ceased, nor, does 
it show any signs of reaching a limit 

“In attempting.to retrieve the situa 
tion, about the only corrective measures 
emploved by, the average company have 
been the boostitig of rates and tighten 
ing up on selection of risks, until the 
premium has reached a point where the 
coverage cannot be sold to the average 
normal, healthy risk and, as a_ result, 
the purchasers*are, in large part, those 
secking the means to finance. an im- 
pending operation, or to enable .them to 
take a rest or vacation. . This increase 
in. rates chas. steadily and .surely shut 
off from the company. the most slesirable 
class of business..On the ofher hand, 
it has proven no bar to the undesirable 


1 


ris''s— individuals suffering with in 


cipient conditions or those who are 
peculatively inclined. 

Many underwriters who originally be- 
lieved it possible to effect a good selec 
tion in the health business have come 
to the point where they. doubt this and 
are simply discouraging production so 
far as they possibly can, 


Responsible Factors 

“Yo my mind, the main factors re- 
sponsible. for. the condition of affairs 
which now exists in the health business 
are as: follows: 1.—Benefits which are 
entirely too broad and weekly in- 
demnity limits which are to high—both 
tending to encourage malingering and 
speculation against the company. 2. 
Payment of claims from the first day 
of disability, thereby saddling the com 
pany with the tremendous cost of claim 
payinents and expenses for trivial ill 
nesses. 3.—High rates which make it 1m 
possible to. secure the best class of busi 
nes. Under the first heading, in connec 
tion with the question of benefits, 
“Health policies should, of course, 
cover every kind and type of disease 
without restriction of any kind, and | 
am inclined to the opinion that they 
should contain a Lite Indemnity Clause 
and jthat, cventually, they will do. so. 
or the present, at least, this clause 
should be excluded \nother feature o1 
the present policic which should be 
modified is. the hospital benefit which, 
imstead of providing for payment of a 
pecitied amount, should be put on the 
basis of & rennbursement up to the single 
veesly indemnity provided under the 
contract lor total disability lor one 
veek Finally, the partial disability 
clause should be entirely eliminated. 
“Regarding weekly indemnity limits, 
the present plan of following the ae 
cident limit eciis to me a wrong one 
and should be ubstantially modified. 
One would suppose that the class of 
risks able to carry a health policy pro 
ding a large weekly indemnity would 
pass up the opportunity to make a claim 
for a oiminer ai, involving only a short 
period of disability. but, as you know, 
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this is not the case. The most fre 
quent and the most exorbitant claims 
are received trom policyholders carrying 
high weekly indemnity limits. The large 
weekly indemnity, under the health 
policy, seems to furnish a tremendous 
temptation to the average man, because 
of the fact that symptoms in connection 
with claims are entirely subjective and 
the company is almost completely at the 
merey of the claimant. A refusal to is- 
ue large amounts of weekly indemnity 
under health policies will, [ am sure, 
have a very beneficial effect on loss 
ratio 

“The next point is the climination ot 
the yvrist of petty claims and the inei 
dental expense connected with them. We 
all know that coughs, colds, stomach 
upsets and other transient disturbances 
are of such preat frequency that the 
average individual is fairly lucky if he 
eets through the four seasons of the 
vear without beimy disabled for a week 
or so. It is the quantity of these claims 
and the expense connected with han 
dling them which has done a great deal 
to put the health business in a-hole 
The climination of the first two weeks 
of disability would effect a tremendous 
aving It would also prevent much 
dissatisfaction and resentment, due to 
the tendeney on the part of many un 
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derwriters to lapse or cancel policies 
where they observe a = disposition on 
the part of the insureds to make numer- 
ous small claims. 


Harmful To Increase Rates 


“On the question of rate, it has been 
proven conclusively that beyond a cer 
tain point, increasing rates is harmful 
to business. This has been exempli- 
ficd with great force in connection with 
health insurance for, by steadily in- 
creasing the premium, we have almost 
completely euchered out the normal, 
healthy risk. What the average in- 
dividual desires in the way of health 
insurance is not an elaborate policy con- 
taining benetits which offer a splendid 
opportunity for speculation against the 
company and that can only be secured 
at an exorbitant rate, but rather a policy 
which would save him from loss in 
event of real sickness. The present 
health policy is not adapted to the needs 
of the average risk and the preimium 
rates are entirely too high. 


“LT sincerely hope that some organized 
effort will be made by the members of 


this Conference to popularize a modified - 


Health Policy with an climination clause 
excluding the first two weeks of dis 
ability, making no payment for partial 
disability and placing the hospital con 
finement and surgical operations on a 
reimbursement basis limited, of course, 
by the amount of weekly indemnity car 
ried. Coverage of this kind could be 
provided at approximately one-half the 
cost of the present policies. It would 
enable us to get out and push the busi 
ness enthusiastically; it would give us 
the spread or volume that is so essential 
in our business and we would be provid 
ing true income protection, which is 
the function of a company engaged in 
the Accident and Health business.” 


INSURANCE MERGER 

\ merger which will result in increased 
business for the Fidelity & Deposit is 
that of the John L. Peterson Insurance 
Ageney, F. & |. representatives in 
Webster City, la. with the Security 
hithke and Loan Company of that citys 
W. Pyle, president of the new or 
vanization, was formerly vice-president 
of the First National Bank, and had 
been connected with that institution for 
twenty-one years. He will have charge 
of the loan department. Mr. Peterson, 
who has represented the F. & D. for 
several vears, and has been in the in 
surance business in Webster City for 
more than twenty-one years, becomes 
vice-president of the new organization 
and will be in charge of the insurance 
department. W. F. Cole, secretary, has 
been largely responsible for the success 
of the Security Tithe & Loan Company, 
and has guided its destinies for the past 
eight years 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

Industrial Commissioner Bernard L 
Shientag, in a statement, called attention 
to the fact that the death claims filed 
during the month of August at the five 
offices of the bureau in the State 
amounted to 145, an increase of four 
deaths over the number reported for 
July, which was probably due to the 
increase in several lines of manufactur 
ing activity and a larger number of help 
cmploved. 
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subrogation, and the an warranties, 
which on a compensation policy, are very 
few. Most of these features are similar 
to the provisions of other casualty 
policies, and not peculiar to Workmen’s 
compensation, and are not, therefore, 
reviewed herein. 


Basis of Premium 


“The premium is based on a rate of 
so much per one hundred dollars of pay- 
roll, the policy being issued on as ac- 
curate an estimate of payroll as possible, 
and an audit made at the end of the 
year to adjust the final premium, on the 
basis of the actual payroll figures. As 
workmen’s compensation rates do not in- 
clude any factor for profit, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a full and accurate 
estimate be obtained at the start of the 
policy, as the entire profit to the com 
pany is derived from having this pre 
mium in advance, 


“A point on which there often seems 
to be a good deal of misunderstanding 
is in connection with the premium ad 
justment and coverage of officers of cor 
porations who perform the duties ot 
workman, foreman, or stiperintendent. 
The policy covers all officers of corpora- 
tions Whether they perform such duties 
or not. But unless they are exposed to 
the operative hazard of the business as 
indicated by their performing the duties 
of workman, foreman or superintendent 
no charge is made in the premium. 


“The science of insurance rate-making 
has reached a point in this line of in 
surance never approached in any of the 
other branches in the casualty field. 
The dissimilarity of hazard, 
the different conditions in the different 
states, has made it necessary to estab 
lish not only some nine hundred classi 
fications, each with a different rate, 
which again differs in each state, mak- 
ing roughly, forty thousand different 
rates, but in addition, schedule and ex- 
perience rating plans which have carried 
the measuring of the individual risk to 
the point where hardly any two com- 
pensation risks of any size in the coun- 
try bear the same rate. 


“There are a larger number of factors 
which have an important bearing on the 
compensation rate. A few of the im- 
portant ones are physical hazards, dif- 
ference in law between states, changes 
in laws either by amendment or inter 
pretation, rates of wages in different in- 
dustries, location, and the attitude oi 
employer toward the welfare of his em 
ployees. It can easily be appreciated, 
therefore, how important it is from an 
underwriting standpoint that each risk 
be assigned to the proper classification 
and that the underwriter be able to de- 
termine between the inherent or normal 
hazard of the risk and the unusual or 
exceptional hazard not contemplated by 
the rates. 


Manual Classifications 


“Each manual classification rate is an 
average intended to cover all types of 
employees niormally engaged in the in- 
dustry described. It applies alike to the 
most hazardous operations of the as- 
sured, as well as the non-hazardous op- 
erations. The company is often asked 
to divide the payroll to allow a lower 
rate for such comparatively non- 
hazardous departments, as shipping de- 
partments, and departments operated en- 
tirely by hand, although in the same 
industry. If it were possible to so divide 
a risk and allow a lower rate for these 
departments the more hazardous depart 
ments would automatically take a higher 
rate and so the inclusion of all of the 
departments alike in statistical data for 
the purpose of making a rate simply 
provides an average rate, which is equit 
zble for the employer as well as much 
more convenient both for the employer 
and the insurance carrier in application. 


“Rate-making is becoming more and 
more accurate as time goes on, and 
sooner or later, we will come to the point 
where every risk will have such an ac- 
curate rate that everyone will be satis- 
fied. The assured will know that the 


as well as. 





rate is low enough and the company that 
it is high enough. 


Responsibility For Success 


“The insurance companies have made 
the success of workmen’s compensation 
possible. It is doubtful, if without the 
aid and the constructive efforts of their 
great organizations, the laws would ever 
have*been administered as they have 
been or satisfactory results obtained. 
This is seldom appreciated by the public 
at large, who sometimes feel that the 
companies’ only interest is a selfish one. 
This is not true, as while the companies’ 
interest in workmen's compensation is 
from a business point of view they have 
made of it a great industry, conducted 
on a high plane and one which compares 
favorably with any other in the country. 

“One of the most important features 
of the companies’ service has been the 
safety work. From the day that work- 
men’s compensation put industrial safety 
on a dollars and cents basis that it had 
never occupied before the banner of 
‘Safety First’ has been carried into every 
corner of the country. Thousands of 
workmen's homes are happy today under 
the protection of the breadwinner, who 
can thank the safety engineer for still 
possessing his health and strength. In 
this field this company has always been 
one of the leaders and the service of 
the engineering department has always 
heen one of the bulwarks standing be- 
hind the agent presenting the policy of 
the company to the public. 


GEORGIA CASUALTY MOVING 


The Georgia Casualty is moving its 
home office from Macon, Ga., to At 
lanta, Ga., and according to plans now 
under way the company expects to be 
running full blast in its new quarters 
by the end of this month. Its new ad- 
dress, effective September 20, will be: 
3rown Building, Marietta & Forsyth 
Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 


Rap At the Surety Companies 


“The Credit Monthly” in its current 
issue takes a rap at the surety com- 
panies for “bonding irresponsible con- 
tractors.” The periodical says: 

“Every line of business is subject to 
its peculiar irritations. It is, perhaps, 
well that this is so; otherwise every 
father in his love for his boy would 
prepare him to enter the one line where 
all causes of irritation were absent, and 
the balance of things would thus be 
badly upset. 

“The building contractors are facing 
their peculiar irritation in the ease with 
which irresponsible contractors secure 
bonds for the faithful performance of 
their contracts. The ease with which 
these bonds are secured, they complain, 
has given these irresponsibles an un- 
warranted credit rating. The fact that 
these contractors can accompany their 
bids with bonds stamps them as _ re- 
sponsible and makes it difficult for an 
engineer or an architect to disregard 
their figures. The results are that in 
the contracting world there are many 
concerns whose main object is to get 
by with inferior workmanship, and de- 

faults are sO common as to raise the 
general cost of surety bonds for all 
contractors who must be made to pay 
for the deficiencies of their unfair com- 
petitors. 


“The competition of the bonding com- 
panies for the business of contractors 
has, of course, lowered the plane of 
their dealings because to recoup them- 
selves for having taken the dangerous 
business offered by irresponsible con- 
tractors, their agents are said to be 
making a practice of offering  settle- 
ments of claims with reductions of from 
five to twenty per cent., the companies 
in making their offer implying that if 
not accepted they are prepared to con- 
test the claim in the courts. 
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“The representatives of the contractors 
are taking up with surety companies all 
these evils which they can do so much 
to correct and are urging that the 
Character, Capacity and Capital of bid- 
ders be taken into consideration in the 
future. They declare that they must 
have the help of the surety companies 
to put the contracting business on a 
reputable, business-like basis.” 





IN CONTROVERSY WITH LOTT 

The Smith-Lawson-Coambs Co., Equit- 
able Underwriters, has sent to its mail- 
ing list a copy of a letter which it wrote 
to Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty ‘Company, reprimanding 
him for circularizing a newspaper article 
based on the 50-50 plate glass policy of 
the Equitable Underwriters. Smith- 
Lawson-Coambs Co. maintains that the 
Equitable Underwriters replaces all 
broken glass for its 50-50 policyholders. 
It collects 50% of the regular plate glass 
insurance premium. The assured is per- 
mitted to keep the other 50% if he has 


no glass broken. 





CONTINUES SURETY SCHOOL 

The Globe Indemnity has started an- 
other session of its surety school. it 
will be conducted at the company’s 
home office in Newark and agents from 
a large number of states are expected 
to attend. 


. 


PRINTING NUTTY ( POSTERS 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee has 
prepared a poster to be used in its ex- 
hibit at the Safety Congress which 1s 
to be held at Louisville, Ky., on Septem- 
ber 29. On the poster are pictures of 
a large variety of nuts which are num- 
bered and called “Famous Nuts.” 

The “Portrait Group of Well-known 
Celebrities” are: 

The fellow who believes in safety first 
for every one but himself. 

The fellow who refuses to wear 
goggles on a chipping or grinding job. 

The old-timer who “puts a chew of to- 
bacco” on an open wound to stop 
infection. 

The workman who uses an_ unsafe 
ladder. 

The man who can find a hundred rea- 
sons not to use a guard on a circular 
saw. 

The fellow who uses a match to hunt 
for gas leaks. 

The millwright helper who shifts belts 
with his hands. 

The oiler who goes about with his 
sleeves loose and unbuttoned. 

The fellow who “did not think.” 


That sure footed person who believes 
he can get on and off a moving elevator 
without accident. 

The foreman who scoffs at the safety 
first movement because he has not had 
an accident during the last 20 years. 

The “experienced man” who cannot 
see the danger in protruding setscrews. 

The fellow who thought “after the 
accident happened.” 


The workman who removes guards to 
make adjustments and does not replace 
them. 

The woman who quarrels with her 
husband just before he leaves the house 
for work. 

The fellow who claims to believe in 
Safety First but litters his working 
place so that you cannot move about 
without stumbling. 

The plant owner who says “It has been 
that way for 20 years and no accident 
has occurred.” 

The young loving couple who believe 
that an automobile can drive itself. 

The busy man who does not have time 
to read the safety bulletins. 

The young man who is always in such 
a hurry that he climbs between cars in 
a moving freight train. 
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Australia Looks Into 
National Insurance 


COMMISSION VISITS TASMANIA 





Results Seem Socialistic So Far; Chair- 
man Quite Carried Away 
With The Idea 
By A. C. Blackall 
In 1923 the Commonwealth of Australia 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the possibilities of national insurance 
and also to suggest a scheme suitable for 
application to Australian conditions. The 
Commission, which is comprised of three 
senators and two members of the Houses 
of Representatives of the various states, 
has recently concluded a session in Tas- 
mania. The ideas propounded are cer- 
tainly far-reaching—and calculated to 
satisfy even the most pronounced socialist 
if carried into effect—as may be judged 
from the following brief extracts of the 

chairman’s opening speech. 

The chairman said the Commission was 
visiting Tasmania in order to obtain evi- 
dence on the all-important subject of na- 
tional insurance. Its functions as a Com- 
mission were to suggest machinery by 
which industrial society was to be pro- 
tected against sickness, accidents, death, 
indigence in old age, and unemployment. 
In framing a general system of insurance, 
the existing institutions would be as far 
as possible utilized, the friendly societies 
and others incorporating in a mosaic of 
a general system of local insurance. Be- 
yond this the Government must provide 
facilities for the care of those who were 
not eligible for membership in established 
societies, and at the same time exercise a 
general supervision over collateral institu- 
tions. The whole community was looking 
forward to a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. It was true that within recent 
years there had been a great awakening 
in the question. So far, however, although 





many countries had established schemes 
of various kinds, none had inaugurated 
a general insurance plan which was na- 
tional in scope and effective in operation. 
Without exception the systems instituted 
had been purely sectional in the benefits, 
and so limited as to furnish no justifica- 
tion for the application to them of na- 
tional insurance. The world was waiting 
for something comprehensive and em- 
bracing plans which would remove from 
the daily lives of the people the spectre 
of penurious old age. It was felt that 
the Commonwealth had a great opportu- 
nity of giving a lead to the rest of the 
world by establishing a system which 
would be expressive of the highest form 
of humanitarianism, one which would bring 
under its ample folds every worthy indi- 
vidual in the community. 

When it was considered that in the 
Commonwealth there would be 1,600,000 
entitled to the benefit of national insur- 
ance, the public would realize to some 
extent the magnitude of the scheme. Delv- 
ing into the various proposals, the com- 
mittee would keep before it the ideal—as 
far as practicable—that the individual 
should be protected against illness. There- 
fore, all avenues that led towards the pre- 
vention of disease would be ultimately 
investigated. 

The Commission, said Senator Millen 
(the chairman), had to divide the inves- 
tigation into sections, and after the health 
section had been completed the maze that 
surrounded the region of unemployment 
would be entered. This was a very grave 
outstanding problem. It would be the 





KLENK LEAVES NEW YORK 

W. Clifford Klenk has been appointed 
veneral agent cf the Zurich for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and will assume charge 
of the office of the company in Philadel- 
phia on October 1. Mr. Klenk is well 
known in the insurance field, and for 
some time has represented the Zurich as 
special agent in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 
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duty of the Commission to indicate the 


scientific direction of the principles of a 
scheme by means of which those exposed 
to the risk of unemployment, as well as 
those who profited by having others ex- 
posed to that risk, should share the burden 
instead of allowing its whole weight to 
crush those who were selected to bear it 
either from accident or some other cause. 
The more social insurances were studied 
the stronger was the conviction that its 
practice would not only be beneficial to 
the industries of the Commonwealth and 
to all engaged in them. The improvement 
to the health of the worker increased his 
power of resistance to disease. Social 
insurance naturally allied itself with all 
other agencies for the betterment of the 
community generally. 


DOCTORS BEGIN SUIT 

Several doctors have begun suit before 
Judge Wilkinson of the federal court at 
Chicago to throw the Associated Em- 
plovers’ Reciprocal into bankruptcy. 
This is the first time such suit has ever 
been brought against an unincorporated 
concern.: 

The affairs cf the Associated Employ- 
ers’ Reciprocal are at present being 
liquidated by Judge Irwin as a result of 
the findings of the convention examina- 
tion of this important Sherman & Ellis 
concern recently made by insurance 
commissioners of seven states in which 
the reciprocal operated. 

The doctors in their suit hold that, 
while the concern is being liquidated, it 
is not insolvent so long as it still has the 
right to assess its members. 


DISCUSS CONVENTION PLANS 
EK. A. St. John, president of the Na- 
tional Surety, presided over a meeting 
that was held this week of the fidelity 
companies, representatives of which 
talked over actions to be taken by a 
committee which will represent the fidel- 
ity companies at the convention of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 


R. E. MARKLE DEAD 





Assistant Comptroller of the Travelers; 
Has Been With Company Fourteen 
Years; Born In 1890. 
Raymond E. Markle assistant comp- 
troller of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany died at the Hartford Hospital Tues- 
day following an operation. He had been 
connected with that company for the past 
fourteen years five of which he has been 

assistant comptroller. 

Mr. Markle was born July, 1890, in 
Northampton, Mass. After spending a 
short time with the Fisk Tire and Rubber 
Company of Chicopee, Mass., and the 
United Button Company of Northampton 
he became associated with the Travelers, 
April, 1910. He studied in the home of- 
fice training school of the company and 
his first appointment was as cashier in 
the Company’s branch office at Bingham- 
ton. In 1911 he was appointed cashier 
of the Newark branch office and a year 
later was made traveling auditor. 

In January, 1918, he was called to the 
home office of the company to assist the 
comptroller in the general direction of 
branch office affairs. Six months later 
during the absence of the auditor of the 
company in Federal service, Mr. Markle 
was made assistant auditor. 

He leaves a wife, a daughter, three 
brothers, his mother and a sister. 





LAHY BECOMES MANAGER 
James D. Lahy has been appointed 
manager of the Indianapolis branch of- 
fice of the Norwich Union Indemnity 
and the Phoenix Indemnity. His ap- 
_—— became effective September 


NEW COMPANY 
The lroquois Casualty Company, an 
assessment concern to write health and 


accident insurance, is being organized at 
Danville, Ill. 
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Expect Fewer Auto 
Accidents in N. Y. 


UNDER MOTOR VEHICLE LAW 


State Tax Commissioner Graves Tells 
Albany Rotary Club What Bu- 


reau Expects to Accomplish 


Club last Friday Maat Graves, State 
Pax Commissioner, predicted that in the 
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drunken drivers and persons with erm 
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nal record operating motor 
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e and car registrations suspended o1 
evoked as a result of drastic entoree 
ent? ol the State new moto ehicle 
predicted that it vill be 
ible to prevent the deatl of 9,700 
ons m the next ten vears through 
motor 
chick accident ble based thre la 


rrediction on the good results that have 


he elmuination of preventable 


won Obtamed through moilar entoree 
ent in Massachusetts 

Hi prediction that 25,000 carel 

ee de drunken and crimimal drive 
vuld be eliminated trom the highwa 
New Yorl Stinte i based Upon 
uspensions and revocations that have 
veon mhnade under the Ma achusett law 
Valking on saving Tuman lives om the 
highways, Cotmmiusstoner Graves dechkired 
itil New Yor State had commenced 


i 1919 al did Mia 


CLOT als 


achusett and lia 
elective ork regarding: motor 
ehicle licensing and regulations, 1470 
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on in New York state killed be 
een 1919 and the end of 1923 would 
ow be enjoying life In 1922, Massa 


husetts through drastic entorcement oj 
chicle Jaw decreased its 
talities by 32, while New 
Vor State in the same year, lacking 
uch enforcement, increased its fatalities 
accidents by 364. 
vondering how we 
me to accompli hi the object we have 
mind the saving of human lives and 
the prevention of the destruction of 
millions of dollars 
thre high ay 


uralhv, our 


motor 


17] 
automobile la 


Ine to automobile 


Some of you are 


vorth of property on 
annually,” he stated. “Nat 
miethods are not complete 
. Vay ND cle clop as We progress 
but thus far, we see our way clear to 
claninate unfit) drivers in the following 
vithhelding leenses, 
md second, by issuing no licenses to 
those addicted to excessive use of in 

icants, drugs or narcotics; to those 
mvicted within one year of driving an 
ntomobile while intoxicated; to those 


| t read, speak and understand 


Hide Canal 


Knelish; to those with serious physical 
defect vhich prevent them trom opel 
iting a motor velicle ately Licenses 


re bemy vithheld and an estigations 


made otf all those who have been in 
rious accidents, or have a bad accident 


record; of those with crimial records 

ind those who have had more than 

hires iolations of the motor vehicle 
thin one year.” 

Mr. Graves also predicted that) then 
effort hould tend to reduce auto steal 
ing because the vicious erminal will not 
he able te procure a lheense except by 


fraudulent methods, and such a license 


ould be revosed mnnediately the faets 
or brought to their attention 














JOHN A. DIEMAND 


Jahn A 
ro Department of the 
\cenlent nil | 
ifter winimer in lurope 
business with pleasure My 


Diemand, manager of the Kast 
Zurich General 
his desk 


Combining 


dabilitv, is back at 


Diemand first 
visited the home office of his company in 
Zurich, Switzerland, and the Zurich head 
in Belgium, Holland, 


rane hhh 


juarter Germany and 
pleasure itinerary included 
limbing in the Swiss Alps, a 
steamer trip on the Rhine, an 
wutomobile tour of Southern France and 
the Riviera and many short) trips from 
Paris to points of historical interest. It is 
eleven years since Mr. Diemand entered the 
New Yor": i ¢srance field as head of the 
eastern Department of the Zurich which 


Mountaw 
rcturesqu 


at that time had an office force of less than 
ten people. Today there are over two hun 
dred. In its first vear the gross business 
of the Eastern Department was less than 
twenty thousand dollars and John G. Hil 
lard, Ine., was its only agent. The [ast 
erm Department will this vear do a busi 
ness of approximately four million dollars 
and is represented by over two hundred 
general, regional and = local agents and 
nearly fifteen hundred brokers. This ex- 
pansion in-a field that was thought com 
pletely covered by older companies can be 
largely attributed to Mr. Diemand himself. 
His keen knowledge of underwriting, broad 
perspective, dynamic energy and personal 
popularity carried the company — to its 
present position, 








Has It Ever 
Happened to You? 





“Mr. John Doe, 
Jackson, Me. 





We regret exceedingly that the risk presented with 
your letter of July 14th, is one which is on our prohibited list 
and, therefore, will have to be declined. 


Yours very truly, 


JOHN BROWN.” 
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One of the 
Oldest 


This is Standard’s 





Must you lose your prospect and his future business because the risk 
which you sent in is on your company’s prohibited list? 


Standard’s objective is as complete an underwriting service as can be 


By special arrangement Standard offers to its own Agents a broad under- 
writing service for the so-called prohibited risks. 


This service is just another effort on Standard’s part to make 


“Standard Service Satisfy” 





Standard 


Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit, Michigan 


Fortieth Anniversary 


One of the 
Largest 








Compensation Cover 
And Making of Rates 


IMPORTANCE OF SAFETY WORK 


Richard V. Goodwin, N. Y. Office, Mary- 
land Casualty, Discusses Funda- 
mentals For Agents 


In an article on compensation insur 
ance Richard V. Goodwin, manager ol 
the compensation and liability. depart 
ment in the New York office of the 
Maryland Casualty, discusses the policy 
form and its clauses, premium rates and 
the science of making them for the pur 
pose of giving agents a better under 
standing of some of the fundamentals of 
that line. 

lis article in part follows: 

“The poley form in use at the present 
time is the standard form approved by 
the various state authorities and used 
by most of the large stock companies 
It is broader in its coverage than any 
State-Fund contract and the contracts 
used in some states by the participating 
companies. The policy covers, as men 
tioned before, any and all liability that 
the assured may have under the Work 
men’s Compensation law or laws de 
scribed in the policy. This coverage ex- 
actly follows the law, in fact, a portion 


of the compensation insuring clause 
reads as tollows: It is agreed that. all 
ot the provisions of each Workmen's 
Compensation law covered hereby shal! 
be and remain a part of this contraet as 
ie and completely as if written herein. 

Under insuring clause one (B), the 
policy includes any other legal lability 
which the assured may have on account 
of injuries to cmplovees. This is) un 
limited and covers anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. This is a very 
important feature of the policy, and the 
advantages and importance of this por 
tion of the coverage should not be over 
looked. The policy also provides that 
the msolvency or bankruptcy of the as- 
sured shall not relieve the company of 
the obligation of paying such claims as 
may be proper under the policy. The 
compauy agrees to, at their own ex 
defend all suits or other proceed 
ings which may be brought against the 
assured on account of injuries to the em 
plovees covered under the policy, as well 
as pay all costs taxed against the as- 
sured in legal proceedings defended by 
the company and interest accruing after 
entry of judgment. The balance of the 
policy contract) provides for informa 
tion to clearly identify the subject mat 
ter of the insurance, the method of pre 
mium adjustment, the policy term, can 
cellations, inspection, audits, notice of 
accident, assignments, policy changes, 
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Union Indemnity 


Company 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 
Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, Liability, Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
830-836 UNION STREET 100 MAID 


GREAT EASTERN DEPT. 
EN LANE 





NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 
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Making Politics Pay 


Thirty states will elect state 
and county officials this Fail. 
Hundreds of candidates are 
potential prospects for Public 


Official bonds. 


All of which means that a 
lot of surety agents are going 
to pocket sizable commis- 
sions. And they won’t have 
to create the business — it’s 
created by law. 
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A r hi Gl F il 
artnersnip 1n Glens Falls. 
ae Ty 
Company Makes It Possible for Agents to = 
Become Part Owners 

N order to show its deep appre- the past by promoters of new com- | 

ciation of their loyalty and devo- panies to interest Agents in the Ju 
tion, Glens Falls Insurance purchase of stock—usually with a 
Company has made arrangements monetary loss to those who JO 
whereby its Agents may become invested. There are, too, cases Fi 
actual partners in its business. where established companies have, 

In providing this opportunity, aS a eauiiia of accommodation, 
Glens Falls authorized a special ano iii weg — onaaind 
sence Of S0000-ehares 0f stock amd stock which their Agents desired wh 

in 

appealed to the generosity of its to buy. ma 
. . en Ea 

existing stockholders to relinquish This offer of Glens Falls, how- lat 
their legal rights to purchase the ever, is, we believe, the first time in z 
new stock for themselves. The the history of the insurance busi- nt 
appeal met with splendid response. ness that a well-established, divi- : 
Tr 

They not only agreed to make the dend-paying company has planned : 
desired personal sacrifice, but vol- a special stock issue in order that oe 
unteered to buy every share of stock its Agents might become partners 
not taken by the Agents at the price in the business and participate in . 
at which it is offered to them—$30 its earnings. off 
nu 

per share (par value $10). The Company feels that it can a 

This is not, of course, the first celebrate its Seventy-fifth Anniver- - 
time Agents have had the oppor- Sary in no more appropriate way Ey 
tunity to buy insurance stocks. than to provide this opportunity for ra 
Many attempts have been made in its Agents. i 
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